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A CRITIQUE OF DEMOCRACY 


T is obvious that a writer trying to analyze a political 

or social phenomenon critically and methodically will be 
motivated by a more or less coherent philosophy. Since the 
point of view of the author deviates from Neo-Thomism which - 
so strongly dominates the present day philosophical scene of 
Catholic North America it is only fair to relieve the reader 
from the onerous task of guessing or reconstructing the content 
uf the analyst’s philosophy. 

We believe that the true significance of the work of St. 
Thomas is to be found in his effort to provide Catholic theology 
with a wonderful, logically consistent and, to a certain degree 
even, encyclopaedic skeleton. The Swmma, indeed, has been 
written as a textbook, the most magnificent and exhausting text- 
book, perhaps, of all times. This fact has been overlooked by 
some of our Neo-Thomists who are deeply in love with this 
skeleton and view all efforts to put living, warm flesh on it 
_with suspicion and dismay. On the other hand, it has some- 
times been argued, and we thianle rightly so, that St. Thomas 
not a Thomist. 
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The great Aquinate has striven primarily to elucidate objec- 
tive reality which must remain at all times the starting point 
and the dorsal spine of every philosophy worth its salt. The 
alternative in its final, logical conclusions is a rootless psy- 
chology, a vague sentimentalism or absolute nihilism. Even 
those who treat the work of St. Thomas as an enormous exclu- 
sive cupboard with thousands of little drawers filled with re- 
plies, an inflexible theological and philosophical “‘ Information, 
Please! ”, can rarely go entirely astray. Their osteophilia 
might prevent them from reaching the summits from which 
the final glories of knowledge and wisdom can be seen, but they 
never will lose themselves completely either. Those toying with 
phenomenological approaches or with existential philosophy, 
especially if they dispense with the “ skeleton,” face consider- 
able risks. 

Yet the author of this paper has to confess to a certain 
influence by existential philosophy; he is, moreover, convinced 
that a fruitful discussion of political forms is possible only if 
we accept the “ human reality” and avoid a “ New Mechan- 
ism ”’* which renders us so swiftly into bombinantes in vacuo. 


1“ Pure” Thomism fitted well into the Middle Ages because a skeleton 
was most appropriate to a historical epoch which was overrich in meat 
i.e. Catholic spiritual and cultural values. The significance of Thomism 
today is not a lesser, but a different one; it has become a weapon of attack 
and defense in a time of confusion and chaos. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that Cardinal Mercier who has contributed so much to the revival of Thom- 
ism exhorted philosophers to use the Doctor Angelicus as a starting point, 
not as a destination. And, furthermore, there is today a much more crying 
need for the fostering and illumination of the supra-rational values. Thus 
we have seen the New Mechanism neglecting the cultivation of the intuitive, 
artistic and “sentientive” qualities of man. William B. Hill, a Jesuit 
scholastic, writing about the dangers inherent in a one-sided study of 
mediaeval philosophers and 16th century apologetics asks why the Catholic 
student is so rarely a writer and so frequently only “an angry champion 
of faith and morals” (America, “Why so few writers?”, March 13th, 
1943). Of course, the dangers are even greater in Unamuno’s proposition 
of the man-philosopher: “No con la razén solo, sino con la voluntad, con 
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We hold that a constructive approach towards problems in the 
sphere of political theory is only feasible when at last the strong 
skeleton of Thomism will be clad with the soft, warm flesh 
not of a wild subjectivism but of a personal world-picture of 
man created by and reverting to God. This implies the taking 
into account of not only of all glories of man but also his short- 
comings due to Original Sin. Others have already endeavored— 
mainly in the Old World—to work on that synthesis lest the 
bones become brittle and the flesh deformed. We have merely 
followed them along the trail they have blazed. 


II. 


Of all generally used concepts none is more elusive than the. 
labels ‘‘ democracy ” and “ democratic.” The term is a political 
one and implies “ power (rule) of the people”; ? the various 
sociological and social misuses of these expressions (e. g. “‘ demo- 
cratic way of life”) do not interest us here and the reader is 
solemnly warned that we deal in this paper with a political 
concept only. | | 

There is a classic concept of democracy which lasted with 
minor variations from 500 B.C. until the middle of the last 
century. Some people still cling to the classic interpretation 
because it alone has a modicum of conciseness and clearness. 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, St. Robert Bellarmine, Father 
Mariana S. J., Hamilton, Marshall, Madison, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, Fustel de Coulange, La Tour du Pin, they all vaguely agreed 
on the content of democracy although there seems to have been 
among some of the Founding Fathers a tendency to identify 
democracy rigorously with one of its manifestations: dzrect 
democracy, a limitation of the term for which Rousseau might 


el sentimiento, con la carne y con los huesos, con el alma toda y con todo 
el cuerpo: filosofa el hombre.” (“El sentimiento tragico de la vida.”) 

?The Greek 3xXos had the meanings of the Latin plebs and populus. 
Sometimes it was practically synonymous with 8jyos. 
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be held responsible.* Thomas Jefferson, today so frequently 
mistaken for a democrat, was certainly not a supporter of that 
political theory if we consider its salient characteristics to be: 
1) legal and political equality (franchise) for “ all,” and 2) 
“ self-government ” through direct political action of the citi- 
zenry or through representatives elected under modalities con- 
forming to the principles of postulate 1). (The latter form 
we call endirect democracy and it is self-evident that the repre- 
sentatives while legislating have the duty to repeat the views 
of their constituents . . . unless they prefer republicanism to 
democracy ). | 

Jefferson was what the Germans call an Agrarromantiker 
who dreamt of a Republic governed by the “ natural aristoi” 
and based on the support of a free yeomanry. The working 
classes of the large cities were for him merely a canazlle, “ pan- 
ders of vice,” “sores on a healthy body.” His modern invo- ° 
cation as a Patron Saint of the Common Man is amusing to all 
those acquainted with the writings of that rough and tough 
Deist who in the quest for the establishment of a truer and 
worthier élite based on knowledge and education opposed an 
aristocracy of mere birth and wealth. Andrew Jackson, on the 
other hand, should be mentioned as the first genuine democrat © 
in exalted office. He is the first successful pioneer of nee 
and egalitarianism in this country. 

The European Continental definitions come usually much 
nearer to the classic ideal. British representative government 
stems largely from the evolutions of aristocratic ideals and the 
“ Glorious Revolution ” which is in spirit not unrelated to the 
highly undemocratic Magna Carta while American democracy 


® All the aforementioned authors, needless to say, condemned democracy. 
The assertion that democracy is simply direct democracy and thus an evil 
leading to anarchy and mass-expropriation we find, curiously enough, 
repeated in the Army Manual TM 2000-25, pp. 90-93 which was in general 
use during part of the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties. 
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is fundamentally connected with the Frontier and a subcon- 
scious (never declared) revolt against original (i. e. aristocratic) 
Calvinism.* Continental democracy has its roots in Rousseau 
and that savage outbreak of egalitarianism which we saw in 
the second phase of the French Revolution. Robespierre, Marat, 
Dr. Guillotin and the Marquis de Sade were the godfathers of 
modern European democracy which was never able to deny 
entirely its origins and always remained a movement of the 
“Teft.” Fascism, National and International Socialism re- 
peatedly insisted that they were in essence democratic, a claim 
which must be viewed in a strict philosophical and historical 
setting and thus becomes less hypocritical than observers in this 
hemisphere are wont to think. The Soviet use of the democratic 
label is by no means a shrewd political manoeuvre of recent 
years but a terminology adopted already by Lenin and con- 
tinued by Stalin throughout the nineteen-twenties.” If we 
accept St. Thomas’ definition of democracy (De Regumine 
-Principum, I, 1.) we will find that the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat is far more democratic than for instance the Ameri- 
can Constitution in which, unlike in the sacred books of Com- 
munism, the word “ democracy ” never figures. 

We have, moreover, to bear in mind that on the European 
Continent (just as in European philosophy) traditions and 
— analogies, especially the latter, play a large réle. Traditionally 
the Old World civilization has been built up on the Paternal 


*G. P. Gooch recognized clearly that Calvin is malgré lui the father of 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. Emile Doumergue sees even une chaine infran- 
gible from Calvin over 1776 and 1789 to Woodrow Wilson. That democracy 
has certain Christian elements cannot be denied but we think that the 
efforts to “ baptize ” New World democracy (Bellarmine-Jefferson Legend! ) 
in the struggle against other, more popular myths, have resulted in an 
unbalanced and untenable position. Cf. Monticello Edition of Jefferson’s 
Works, vol. XV, p. 462, vol. XVI, pp. 118-119, p. 123. 

°Cf. Y. Stalin, “Ob ossnovakh léninizma. K voprosam léninizma,” 
Moscow, 1935, pp. 4, 31, 34, 35, 40. Lenin’s Collected Works, Russia 
Edition, vol. XXIV, p. 13, vol. XII, p. 131. 
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and Patriarchal principle: God-Father, the Holy Father, the 
king-father, the paterfamilias, the priest-father.° Under these 
circumstances democracy with its egalitarian and majoritarian 
implications appeared on the historical scene as a thoroughly 
revolutionary principle, as the supremacy of quantity over 
quality, of youth over age, of emotion over knowledge or experi- 
ence. Of the three pillars of Continental society—Church, 
Family and State—the first two resisted all efforts of demo- 
cratization and thus an inner, weakening antithesis was brought 
into the whole fabric of European culture and civilization, a 
fabric which always find its optimum in a stable homogeneity. 
And it is obvious that neither family nor Church? can ever be 
democratic in the structural or functional sense. Although 
certain orders are small republics, the Church as such is ruled 


absolutely by the Pope, who is elected for life by a numerically — 


insignificant body of appointed Cardinals who, together with 
the Popes they produce from their midst, are a self-perpetuating 
body. Appointments from above with subsequent installations 
and consecrations characterize the whole ecclesiastic hierarchy.® 
At the same time it is obvious that the inevitable structures of 
family and Church do not represent a valid argument per se 
against democracy in the political sphere. Yet they may help 
to illuminate the undeniable historical fact that depersonalized 
mass-democracy either developed in Catholic countries as a 
more or less revolutionary movement in opposition to the Church 
or found a more congenial ground in Protestant countries where 
their evolution and perfection was significantly more harmon- | 


*A separate paper will be written about the psychological implications 
of the Patriarchal Principle and published elsewhere. 

7 Protestants on the European Continent number only between 13 and 
14% and thus represent a negligible minority. | 

8 Cf. Josef Bernhart, The Vatican as a World Power, Trsl. George N. 
Shuster, New York, 1939, p. 443. Cf. also Tanguerey’s Synopsis Theologiae 
Dogmaticae which strongly emphasizes the monarchical character of the 
Church. 
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-jous.° The failure of democracy in modern Catholic nations— 
the history of independent Eire is too short to be conclusive— 
cannot possibly be overlooked *° nor can this stark fact be kept 
out from an analysis which should not be dealt with wm vacuo. 


ITT. 


All these historical and cultural aspects, nevertheless, hide 
the important and basic fact that the difference between Con- 
tinental and Anglo-Saxon representative government has to be 
found in the important alloy which has been, so far, the almost 
inseparable concomitant of the latter: whiggery or liberalism 
in the classic sense. The vast majority of Americans and 
Englishmen talking about ‘‘ democracy” always include the 
liberal element into their concept of democracy and this in spite 
of the fact that democracy and liberalism are concerned with 
two entirely different problems. The former is concerned with 
the question of who should be vested with rulmmg power while 
the latter deals with the freedom of the individual regardless 
of who carries on with the government. A democracy can be 
highly illiberal; ** the Volstead Act, quite democratically voted 
for, interfered with the dinner menus of millions of citizens. 
On the other hand we can imagine an absolute ruler, an auto- 


°In all nations with a strong sense of the indivisibility of the pattern of 
their life (culture, civilization) the transition to democracy was always 
accompanied by a process of weakening of family ties and the attachment 
to the Church. The “synchronization ” of these trends has certainly much 
deeper, psychological reasons than the existence of external alliances, as for 
instance, the “ Throne and Altar” complex. We are fully aware ofthe 
factual differences between civil, ecclesiastic and political society but we are 
dealing with man and not with a departmentalized and “ rationalized ” 
abstraction. ; 

*Cf. Don Luigi Sturzo: “Thus, philosophy and history will always 
remain two branches of one knowledge and speculation of man. If their 
- convergence and reciprocal influence ceases, philosophy becomes sterile 
tautology and history an incoherent succession of meaningless facts.” 
(Thought, March, 1946, p. 62.) | 

“1 Cf. Montesquieu, “ De l’Esprit des Lois,” XI, 2 and 4. 
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eratic emperor, for instance, who is a thoroughgoing liberal . . . 
although it is obvious that he cannot be democratic in the 
political sense. Fifty-one percent of a nation can establish a 
totalitarian régime, suppress minorities and still remain demo- 
cratic while ‘an old-fashioned dictator might reserve to himself 
only a very few prerogatives scrupulously refraining from inter- 


fering in the private sphere of the citizens. There is little doubt 


that the American Congress or the French chambres have a 
power over their nations which would rouse the envy of a Louis 
XIV or a George III were they alive today.’ | 

Since we have used the expression “ liberalism ”—which 
significantly enough is of Spanish origin—we have to remember 
that this term, nowadays often arrogated by supporters of 


- totalitarian régimes, has even in its more classic connotation a 


possible interpretation which to us is philosophically unaccept- 
able. Catholic liberalism (whose driving emotional force is 
generosity, not indifference!) can only stand for the safe- 
guarding of a sufficient sphere of private activity which alone | 
makes a fuller development of personality possible. Liberalism, 
on the other hand, is incompatible with Catholicism 7f it springs 
from an egoistic Manchesterism or a solemn profession of 
human inability ever to arrive at truth (if, as so often, the 
existerice of verities itself is not denied). This “ liberal heresy” 
quite characteristic for a sector of modern, liberal Protestantism 
and agnosticism is a counsel of despair. It leads to a complete 
nihilism and to a relativism which tries to see in knowledge and 
convictions mere “ opinions” and “ persuasions.” 


12 We also disagree with Lord Acton’s “ Power corrupts, absolute power 
corrupts absolutely ” which is a psychological, not a philosophical, state- 
ment. Not only a St. Louis, a St. Stephen and a St. Henry but also a 
Charles V, an Alexander II, a Maria Theresa and a great number of Popes 
were less corrupt than many a little city official. It was significant that 
Lord Acton, though a Catholic, opposed papal infallibility in 1870. Yet 
even he saw clearly the fundamental difference between democracy and 
freedom. So did de Tocqueville, Ortega y Gasset, Wilhelm Répke, Elie 
Halévy, Christopher Dawson, Petko Staynov et al. 
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Yet while accepting the different categories of existence in 
regards to democracy and freedom (the main postulate of 
- liberalism) we have to ask the question whether the two prin- 
ciples of democracy (egalitarianism and majority rule) are 
“actually ” and teleologically compatible with freedom. The 
Western, liberal democrat is convinced that the democratic 
process is the best means for the safeguarding of liberty as- 
suming that the vast majority of the people (the “ average 
man,” rather than the Common Man) aspire to liberty. This 
is true with the limitation that liberty generally will be con- 
sidered a relative, not an absolute, good. It is, as a matter of 
fact, an intermediary end, a condition rather than a final 
achievement. Yet unfortunately history teaches us that the 
masses frequently sacrifice this “ condition” so fundamental 
to various intellectual and spiritual ends in order to enjoy 
material or psychological advantages. De Tocqueville and the 
great Swiss historical analysts of the last 100 years (J. Burck- 
hardt, Bachofen,** Gonzague de Reynold) all of them professed 
lovers of liberty, have seen the greatest danger for freedom 
coming precisely from the democratic postulates and not from 
one-man governments lacking popular support. Only certain 
élites have a real stake in the liberty of expression. Liberal 
revolutions come therefore from “ above”; their democratic 
counterparts from “ below.’ ** 

Egalitarianism and liberty are sometimes seemingly com- 
patible but teleologically they represent alternatiwes. The first 
libertarian phase of the French Revolution merely gave the 
necesary freedom to the egalitarians to achieve full power and 
then to destroy liberty. Human equality in a spiritual sense 
and theologically analyzed is restricted to the equality of souls 


** Bachofen, in his autobiography summed it up very simply: “I hate 
democracy because I love liberty.” 

** Revolutions from above are, e. g., the 1215, 1222 (the Golden Bull), 1688, 
1776, 1789, 1825 (the Dekabrists). Liberal Revolutions suffer from the 
inner contradiction of having to use force, a principle opposed to liberty. 
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in the very beginning of their existence, but this equality is not 
continuing. Potentiality and actuality should not be confused. 
Judas Ischariot expiring in the noose and St. John the Evan- 
gelist closing his eyes on Patmos are spiritually not equals. 
If we focus our attention upon the biological, characteriological, 
intellectual and physical status of man the inequalities become 
even more apparent. Any egalitarianism thus becomes under 
the best circumstances hypocrisy while at its worst, thriving to 
make equality a reality, it starts a process of artificial levelling 
which can only be done by force (restrictions or terror) and the 
result is a complete loss of liberty. If we want to make a land- 
scape flat we have to remove the mountain tops and fill up the 
valleys, a process which can only be completed by dynamite, 
bulldozers and other means of orographic “ surgery.” Human 


society, if harmonious is built on inequality. And neither should 


harmony be confused with uniformity.** 


IV. 


Democracy can be either direct or indirect. Direct democracy 
is feasible in small units and it still survives in New England 
town meetings and in certain Swiss cantons. It is obvious that 
direct democracy in frameworks restricted by size has a good 
chance to escape the character of a “ mass-democracy ” which © 
was so severely criticized by Pope Pius XII. We have to 
remember that even Rousseau found democracy desirable only 
in small political units. Under these ideal conditions the ele- 
ments of anonymity and irresponsibility can be brought down 
to a minimum. 

Yet due to the various modern, technical inventions direct 
democracy could today also be realized in a large nation. It 


14a Cf. Summa Theol., I, q. 96, art. 3. Also, Gustave Thibon’s paper, 
“L’inégalité, facteur d’harmonie” in “Etudes Carmélitaines,’ Autumn, 
1939. Jacques Maritain has an essay in the same issue in which he very 
wisely proposes to substitute the misleading term “equality of man ” wit 
unité du genre humain., 
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would certainly be feasible to install black and white push- 
buttons in every household which could be worked by inserting 
a latch key. At noon the citizenry could be informed over the 
radio by a “ steering committee” in the capital about the various 
political and legislative propositions. In the evening the vote 
could be taken and registered by electrical adding machines in 
the political center of the nation. At 10 p. m. the results could 
be announced. Thus a nation could declare a war on Monday, 
suffer a defeat on Tuesday, sue for an armistice on Thursday 
and —— hostilities (if this were still possible) on a new 
“motion ” on Saturday. — 

We have not made this proposition as a joke but as an ihe 
tration what the democratic principle pure and simple would 
mean: the most far-reaching identification of the General Will 
(i. e. “ majority will”) with current policies, political practices, 
laws etc. It is quite evident that this proposition is divorced 
_ from any practical value *° but we have to ask ourselves whether 
a bonum (provided it is really a bonum) can become a malum 
if it exists in an unadulterated form. It is perhaps possible 
that direct democracy on a large scale would be a sounder 
proposition if it would be based on a population untainted by 
original sin.** It is precisely this overlooking of original sin 

* The same problem arises in connection with territorial allegiances. 
According to the views of the strict democrats the inhabitants of individual 
provinces, cities or villages should have the right to vote periodically on 
their status in relation to their state: whether they want to keep their ties, 
whether they want to join a neighboring state or whether they want total 
independence. An interesting dilemma arises when the majority of citizens 
of a nation vote down “local” plebiscites or when a “local” General Will 
in a corner of a province opposes the Pan-Provincial General Will. What- 
ever our decision, there will always be sheer arbitrariness in the delineation 
of territorial categories. (Example: Ireland wanted to secede from Great 


Britain against Anglo-Scotch-Welsh opposition. The majority of the six 
counties in the North opqeem secession but at least two of these were in 
favor of it.) 

** First question: Would the direct democracy of mankind without 
original sin result in unanimity? (Unlikely if we accept St. Thomas’ 
theory of intellectual gradation in a mankind free of original sin). Second 
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(with its moral and intellectual results) that seduce the demo- 
cratic supporters of the New Mechanism to arrive at their rigid | 
and dogmatic constructions. 

_ Already the idea has been sounded that a super-Gallup Poll 
would be a truer democracy but many professed democrats 


question: Would there be government in a humanity without original sin? 
St. Thomas’ answers this problem in the affirmative (Summa Theol., I, 96, 
a. 4, I. 98, a. 2. Cf. also Augustinus De Gen. ad lit., 8, 9, 17). Man 
according to St. Thomas is not only animal sociale but also intrinsically 
animal politicum. (Contra Gentiles, III, Cap. 85). Yet we are, to our 
regret, unable to agree with the Doctor Angelicus. It is highly inadvisable 
to inject historical animadversions into a philosophic or theologic argu- 
ment but we cannot avoid pointing out evolutions which have taken 
place and certain experiences we had in the last seven centuries. Now, it 
seems to us that the State is a “concretization” of Society. While the 
Society has to act where individuals fail to act the State has to discharge 
functions which “ unorganized ” Society is unable or unwilling to perform. 
The limits between social and political functions in the Middle Ages were 
extremely unclear. The “feudal system” was social as well as political 
and monarchy (a “survival”) had clearly such a dual aspect. When 
Theodore Roosevelt once asked Francis Joseph in a moment of candor what 
he considered to be his réle in a modern state the old emperor replied: 
“To protect my nations from their governments.” It is evident that 
modern government has achieved an autonomy from society (we mean 
auto-nomy: EHigengesetzlichkeit!) which would baffle and frighten the 
mediaeval observer. Nietzsche’s kdltestes Ungeheuer would terrify pre- 
renaissance man. State, the hard shell of society, can now be separated 
from the body social like the outer hull of a broiled lobster. And if we 
look now at the essential functions of the modern state: the waging of 
wars, sanitation, social legislation, regulation of education, inspection of 
factories and cemeteries, law courts etc etc. then we have to doubt strongly 
that a state is compatible with paradise. We only want to remind the 
reader of the thesis of José Ortega y Gasset who considers the automobile 
to be an expression of human (physical) mortality. If we would be 
immortal we could as well walk from New York to Los Angeles. (Hence 
the indifference towards the time element in strongly religious eiviliza- 
tions—the mafana of the Spaniards and the zavtra of the old Russians). 
Even if automobiles should be manufactured in an eternalized paradise 
human beings would in all likelihood be perfect drivers and thus not be 
in need of green lights or traffic policemen. If we are wrong in this sur- 
mise it still must be pointed out that man prior to original sin might 
enjoy head-on-collisions; being immortal he could not possibly take serious 
harm. And without the peccatum originale, we believe, there would be no 
universities as we know them—no medicine, theology (as we understand 
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would voice adherence to a mixed form of government *’ in 
which the democratic factor is counterbalanced by institutions 
and political organs which are not democratic in nature. The 
Senate of the United States, for instance, is from the point of 
view of the modality of rts election a republican but not a 
democratic institution. (Nevada with 93,000 and New York 
- with 11,000,000 inhabitant elect each two Senators.) Whether 
the Senate is democratic or republican in its function depends 
on the relationship of the Senators with their constituents and 
their personal convictions. A Senate trying to repeat public 
opinion is obviously functionally a democratic body. Yet both 
republicanism and democracy are intimately tied up with the 
history and the institution of parliamentarism whose back- 
ground and roots are in aristocratic or oligarchic soil. In some 
countries the personality of the parliamentarian overshadows 
his party allegiance, in others the deputy is only the delegate 
of the party and the voter can merely choose between parties, 
not candidates; in the former case we have to distinguish 
between parliaments in which the party discipline is: strict 
(Britain) and those in which it is not (U. 8.). These cate- 
gories have, as we are going to see, their important moral 
aspects.. 


it), no law school, no polytechnic. It is obvious that this whole question 
is @ very important one. It is not immaterial to know whether the state 
belongs to the “calamities” in the trails of original sin or not, i.e. in 
the same category as painful childbirth, tedious work etc. Vide also Pope 
Gregory VII, lib. 8, epist. 21, Anno 1080 (Migne, Patrologia, Vol. 148). 
Luther also believed that the state results from the Fall yet he does not 
see in it a simple and logical effect of original sin but a specially ordained 
_ punishment. Cf. his “ Ein Sendbrief von dem harten Buchlein wider die 
Bauern. “ Weimar Edition. 1908. Vol. XVIII, p, 389. Yet the medical 
faculty of a university though owing its existence to original sin is by no 
means an added affliction. Man has a perfect right to — the 
disaster brought about by original sin. 

- 778t. Thomas in the Summa (I, II, 105, a. 1) advocates a mixed form of 
government. 
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V. 


Harold Laski thinks that a sound parliamentary democracy 
rests on two pillars: a) a common framework of reference, and 
b) a two-party system. We agree wholeheartedly with him but 
want to add that the former postulate is even more important 
than the latter. With the absence of commonness of the political 
language and of a basic political philosophy a real “ parlia- 
mentum,” a “ dialogue ” between the parties, and constructive 
discussions are impossible. The parties cease to be mere “ ins ” 
and “outs” and elections become minor social and political 
earthquakes. It must also be expected that in the case of funda- 
mental differences the Constitution and especially the spirit of 
the Constitution will receive support only from some parties or, 
as it frequently happened, from no parties at all. It has then 
the character of a mere provisional arrangement.’® The exis- 
tence of more than two parties, on the other hand, leads easily 
to minority rule. A small party holding the key to the absolute 
parliamentary majority can quite effectively run the country 
and thus the democratic principle of majority rule is eliminated. 

Yet the establishment and survival of both of Laski’s condi- 
tions fall into the domain of society: the free state can enforce 
neither the establishment, survival and protection of a common 
ideological denominator nor prevent the rise of additional parties. 
The totalitarian state, on the other hand, with its ‘‘ annexation ” 
of society is in a quite different position and desires the number 
of existing parties to be reduced to a single one.*® In these | 


18 In Rump-Austria between 1919 and 1933 we saw that none of the three 
parties supported really the Constitution of the democratic Republic. The 
Christlichsoziale were Catholic crypto-royalists, the Sozialdemokraten were 
Marxian totalitarians while the Grossdeutsche denied as Pan-Germans the 
very independence of the country. : 

1° An outsider, a European for instance, might conceivably argue that 
America has basically a one party system. The elections “ fix ” merely the 
strength of the wings. And the vote becomes often not an ideological 


manifestation but merely a protest against persons in power. 
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societarian aspects of the Laski premises we get already a hint 
as to the intrinsic connections between state and society. 

Part of the success of the democratic and parliamentarian 
régime in the Anglo-Saxon countries has to be ascribed to the 
fact that the societies of these countries (and especially the 
society of the United States which lacks the royal alloy) have 
tried wisely and jealously to preserve the common ideological 
denominator. In the United States practically 100% of the 
population believes in republicanism and democracy and Pro- 
fessor R. H. Gabriel is right when he points out that democracy 
is part and parcel of American nationalism. Republicanism 
and democracy with all their implications are taught and ex- 
tolled in schools and in theaters, in daily papers and in periodi- 
cals, in commencement speeches and films, in novels and radio 
comments, in drugstore conversations and at cocktail parties. 

At first sight this phenomenon, almost unique in modern 
history, seems paradoxical in a country made up largely of a 
variegated imigration but we have to keep in mind that America 
is built on a voluntaristic basis. ‘To be an American is fre- 
quently not an accident but a matter of choice and free decision. 
It means conscious assimilation and amalgamation. The word 
Americanism is not without real significance. And to the volun- 
taristic principle we have to add the simplicity of the historical 
background; in Europe almost every historical epoch leaves a 
distinct political heritage. And, last not least, there is the geo- 
graphic factor; two oceans gird the United States and neither 
Canada nor Mexico are active exporters of political ideologies. 
The common possession of the English language with Great 
Britain is not conducive to ideological imports entirely alien to 
the American Scene. And it is interesting to note that National- 
Socialism *° always insisting on its democratic character envis- 


*° About the Leftist and democratic character of National-Socialism ef. 
Erik R. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, “ DAP, DNSAP and NSDAP (The Origins 
of the National Socialist Party) ‘‘a paper scheduled for publication in the 
Journal of the History of Ideas.” | : 
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aged in the far future the restitution of parliamentary democ- 
racy of a thoroughly “ American ” character. This is probably 
the deeper reason why the Reichstag was only packed but never 


abolished. According to one of our informants the plan existed 


to revitalize the Reichstag once a new, thoroughly nazified 
generation had grown up. Then even a plurality of parties 
could be permitted since all parties automatically would merely 
represent various shades of National Socialism. The “ Ameri- 
canization’”’ of Germany then would be complete. 

The “common framework of reference” is, naturally, not 
alone necessary for fruitful parliamentary debate but also for 
the very stability of the country in the course of elections. The 
two-party system alone would never do without the common 
denominator. In Britain, for instance, the “common denomi- 
nator” is already of debatable validity. What happens if the 
Labor Party actually carries out a far-reaching socialization 
and is defeated at the next elections? Will the Conservatives 


_be able to sell state property to the highest private bidder? 


Or do the actions of ruling political parties have a certain 
finality which creates historically irredeemable and “ trrepar- 
able” situations? + If every election means a bloodless revolu- 
tion the ship of state would soon be on the rocks. - | 


21 A law issued by one legislative can be cancelled by the next one voted 
into power in order to remove that unpopular piece of legislation.. But if 
a hasty declaration of war is made and the fight is lost the electorate can 
only watch the actions of the government in impotent rage. The illusion 
of “self-government ” breaks down. And the wheel of history having been 
turned inexorably permits of no cancellation of the events which have taken 
place. Even if the vast majority of voters disapproves of the decision of 
the government no subsequent defeat through the ballot is going to bring 
back to life those who have fallen on the battlefield. Matters are made 
worse if the deputies have been elected on a “ peace platform”; to give 
promises as to an exact policy is all right in a democracy where the repre- 
sentatives consider themselves as the “ mouthpieces” of their constituency. 
But a republican could merely lay down his basic ethic principles and must. 
reserve freedom of action based on study and the following of his conscience. 
And here comes another question: Can a Catholic be a democrat? The 
answer is not quite as simple as it seems at first. He obviously can be & 
republican. 
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As we have seen before the preservation of the tenet “In 
necessarlis unitas presupposes something like an zdeologically 
totalitartan society which condemns dissent and persecutes the 


non-conformist. Since the politicized individual (not to be 


mistaken for Aristotle’s {Gov wodtuxsv) is a postulate of political 
democracy and the preservation of a well-functioning parlia- 
mentary democracy demands a politically alert and “‘ mobilized” 
society the first steps towards “a” totalitarianism are already 
taken. It is also difficult to deny Proudhon’s dictum: “La 
démocratie est l’idée de Etat étendue 4 l’infini.” We have 
furthermore to bear in mind that a society consciously and col- 
lectively safeguarding a common political ideology is automati- 
cally pledged to common cultural values resulting in a rigorous 
homogeneity as to its “ way of life.’”? The establishment and/ 
or preservation of such conformity involves an extraordinary 
discipline and solidarity ** which might rather adversely affect 
political, religious, racial or ethnic “ dissenters ” ; legislation is 


- obviously impotent in face of social disdain, pressure or perse- 


cution. That Catholic minorities, for instance, face a cultural 
problem, is obvious. The fate of orthodox Judaism in the 
United States, though imperfectly parallel as all comparisons, 
is worthwhile studying. 

Since we have spoken about Catholics in a democratic frame- 
work a note of warning should be sounded in relation to Cath- 


** This political-cultural interrelationship has well been expounded by 
de Tocqueville in his Démocratie en Amérique. The folly of those who 


- would like to impose political forms on unwilling or ill-adapted societies 


(though frequently made receptive by propaganda or defeat) becomes 
apparent if we bear this difficulty well in mind. 

** Already Count Hermann Keyserling in his America oat free (New 
York, 1929, p. 211) has commented on the disciplinarian aspects of America 
which he calls—in a deeper and wider sense—“ socialistic.” It is obvious 
that American discipline and obedience is a horizontal (societarian), not 
a vertical (statist) phenomenon. Resentful to commands from “ above” 
the citizen of a democracy is a respecter of public opinion. Cf. James 
Fenimore Cooper, The American Democrat (New York, 1931, originally 
Cooperstown, 1838), pp. 64, 108-109, 141-142, 174, 175. 
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olicism as a sufficient framework of reference. Just because ~ 
Catholicism has in spite of its numerous ethical and political 
principles no concrete uniform political ideology it would be 
too “‘wide”’ as a common denominator. Let us imagine, for 
argument’s sake, a country with two roughly equal Catholic 


parties; one republican and one royalist. We leave it to the 


reader to visualize all difficulties and problems of such a situa- 
tion. We might also have a country with four parties; one 
royalist, conservative and Catholic, another one royalist, con- 
servative and Protestant, a third—republican, “ progressive ” 
and Catholic, a fourth—socialist, non-marxist and “ non-sec- 
tarian.” What would happen under such circumstances? In 
all likelihood the political alignment would cut across lines of 
religious allegiance. The Bavarian wing of the Centrist (Cath- 
olic) Party of Germany broke off in 1919 because the Bavarian 
Catholic royalists did not see eye to eye with the Prussian 
Catholic collaborators of the Weimar Republic. 

_ From the foregoing it becomes also fairly evident that an 
analysis of democracy has to use two different vantage points: 
one in the case of the existence of the common denominator, 
the other one in the case of its absence. The ethical problem 


-of “ self-government ” as a principle, postulate and possibility, 


will be dealt with later on. 

Here we merely want to point out that the political aspects 
of democracy on the European Continent (with the exception 
of Switzerland) give us valuable negative insights into the 
character of parliamentary democracy. The two necessary 
premisses there are absent and thus the very constitutions be- 
come only “ armisticial arrangements.”’ The famous bon mot 
that wars are merely continuations of diplomacy by other means 
finds in this case its adaptation by stating that under such 
circumstances revolutions and civil wars are merely the con- 
tinuation of democratic party politics by other means. The 
agreement of parties on a given constitution indicates merely 
the fact that none of them has an absolute majority and that a 
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final showdown resulting in a one-party dictatorship would be 
premature. The elections receive thus the character of public 
manifestations demonstrating numerical strength. It is signifi- 
cant that rebus sic stantibus the plurality of parties becomes a 
temporary safeguard against the one-party dictatorship. (If 
one party receives an overwhelming majority the transition to 
dictatorship can be made through bloodless and constitutional 
means.** On the other hand the impossibility of forming a 
coalition backed by a majority of parties can also lead to a 
deadlock and thus to a personal dictatorship. The Nazis came 
to power by a combination of both situations which rapidly 
followed each other. ) | 

It is significant that representative government in Europe 
was, outside of Switzerland, successful only if the royal, non- 
democratic alloy was present. (Britain, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway). Of stable republics of a 
non-totalitarian character there are only two or three left— 
if we place the U. S., Switzerland and Finland into that cate- 
gory. In this connection it must also be recalled that constitu- 
tions per se are no guarantees whatsoever for a liberal demo- 
cracy in the Anglo-Saxon sense. The Constitution of the United 
States has been successfully adopted by many a South and 
Central American dictatorship and the Constitution of the 
USSR theoretically acceptable by any Catholic state is in Russia 
the instrument of a totalitarian autocracy.” 


**Even in the United States with its ‘Common Denominator ” the per- 
petuation in power of one single party does not favor the preservation of 
parliamentary democracy. If for some reasons one party would be reelected 
with overwhelming majority twelve consecutive times most checks and 
balances would break down or become obsolete. The safeguards of the 
fairest constitution against tyranny are relative and not absolute. Cf. 
Francis S. Campbell, “Is America Menaced by Totalitarianism?” The 
Catholic World, April, 1945, pp. 18-24. 

** Britain has no written constitution but as a parallel to Protestest 
bibliolatry there is in some countries a real worship of written Constitu- 
tions and political- -legal arrangements which has already been ridiculed by 
Plato (Republic, VIII, 557 ye 
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VI. 


The collectivistic character of a (politically) democratic 


society receives a certain reinforcement by the intrinsically 


collectivistic structure of political parties in a parliamentary 
democracy. The political life and struggle may have for a few 
leaders, governors and rulers the aspects of the “I,” “thou” 
and “ he”’ but for the masses the dialogue is based on the “ we,” 
“you” and “they.” The old egoism which so often charac- 
terized personal rule (monarchy etc.) flies out of the window 
and is supplanted by a seemingly idealistic ‘‘ nostrism.” * 
This situation is not exactly the same in the “ ideal ” and in 
the “‘ endangered ” parliamentary democracy lacking the com- 
mon denominator. An American, for instance, can say with 
a certain degree of truthfulness: “ We elect our President.” 
This statement is correct if we assume that the defeated 
minority abides (innerly) by the decision of the majority. The 
regulation determining that the majority should prevail over 
the minority may be entirely irrational 7’ but since the Con- 
stitution, “ universally ” accepted in this country, makes this 
stipulation the rank and file of the minority can be said to have 
co-elected the President by merely participating in the process. 
(This notion is also Rousselian. Cf. Contrat Social. IV. Ch. 2.) 
Naturally, those who for some reason are unable or unwilling 


26 “ Nostrism ” is also highly characteristic of the European blood brother 
of democracy—(ethnic) nationalism. A man (or woman), personally 
humble and modest, if infected by nationalism might break into the wildest, 
most shameless and irrational praise of his or her nation thus tacitly 
including himself. ‘“ Nostrism” is thus usually nothing but camouflaged 
egotism yet on account of its collectivistic implications it is infinitely more 
devastating in its results. 

27 The majoritarian principle in the American Constitution (which avoids 
the term “democracy” all through its text) is accidental. The majori- 
tarian principle is merely a means of transferring political power from the 
people to its appointees. It is by no means universally applied. Even the 
President can be elected by a minority of voters (though by a majority of 
electors). The term “Government by the People ” dos not necssarily imply 
majority rule. 
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- to accept the Constitution are out of luck. Since they will have 
to “ obey ” the victorious candidate of their political adversaries 
they are not citizens in the sense Spinoza uses this term.”8 

In democratic European countries where the constitutions are 
met with contempt since they are only arenas constructed 
ad hoc, the elections usually divide the voters into “ citizens ” 
on one side and into “ subjects,” if not into “ slaves,” on the 
other. Over there it can be truly said that not the nation but 
that the majority elects its legislative and sometimes its chief 
executive. 

Yet the voter in the parliamentary democracy, regardless on 
which side of the Ocean, is in his political capacity an “ indi- 
vidual” and not a “ person.” ” In total anonymity and secre- 
tiveness he votes as the smallest mathematically “ indivisible ” 
fraction of a nation. ‘The impersonal nature of the voting 
process forces us to analyze the character of democratic “ self- 
government ”’ more critically. Of course, zf “‘ self-government ” 
‘is viewed from a national or collectivistic point of view, if 
a multitude is considered to be one organism with something 
like a responsible “ group soul,’ and if we simply identify the 
greater part with the whole then the talk about “ self-govern- 
ment ” is justified. Yet political power derived from such a 
source comes pretty near to the anathemized statement in the 
Syllabus: ‘ Auctoritas nihil aliud est nisi numeri et materi- 
alium summa.” It is obvious that all these vistas are unaccept- 
able to us, we reject them as figmentary and return consciously 
to the human person. It is, after all, man with all his glory 
and shortcomings, all his desires, longings, emotions, his reason, 
his faith and his despair who faces history and politics, society 
and polity and not some imaginary polycephalic centipede. To 


** Cf, B. Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Ch. XVI. According to 
Spinoza men are “ citizens’ in a republic, “children” (“subjects”) in a 
monarchy and “slaves” in a tyranny. 


*°We accept here the formulation of P. Garrigou-Lagrange and M. 
Maritain. 
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the philosopher of the New Mechanism the difference between 
the effectiveness of one person’s vote among five and among 
500,000 will be merely “different in degree” (a statement 
mathematically thoroughly correct). But let us be more con- 
crete. If, for instance, the voters of France should be graphi- 
_ eally the equivalent of the Eiffel Tower (alt. over 980 feet), one 
individual vote would measure not more than one three-thou- 
sandth part of an inch. In a modern mammoth state the indi- 
vidual at national elections is nothing more than a microbe; 
whether he alone goes to the polls or not makes hardly any 
difference.*° His person and personality is of no importance. 
His voice, as Aristotle stated melancholically is counted and 
not weighed (xara dpiOpov py Kar’ agiav). The intensity of 
his vote cannot be calculated either; if 51% of a nation vaguely 
aproves of a party or of a particular measure the fanatical, 
fervent and desperate opposition of 49% is of no avail. 
There is no doubt that “self-government” is an enticing 
ideal and a fine dream. It is part and parcel of our human 
nostalgia of the paradise lost. Acutally it does not and cannot 
exist in the popular connotation. Human beings are algebraic 
entities who at the polls do not really “add up.” A plus b 
plus ¢ is neither d nor 3; it is just what it says: a+b+e. 
The very choice of the candidates or the parties is limited and 
“ prefabricated ” and thus the voter can often indulge merely 
in “ negations” (‘‘ vote against’) and not in affirmations... 
unless he embraces a current political faith and closes his eyes 
as to the personality of the candidate. An Austrian Socialist, 
for instance, who had voted in 1920 for his Marxist Party 
found himself ruled by a clerical party under the leadership 
of a Monsignor and thus exercised no “ self-government.” And 
although the citizen in a parliamentary democracy based on 


80“ Nobody is indispensable” is a highly democratic slogan, The con- 
servative and personalist would say: “ Everybody is unique. Everybody is 
indispensable. Nobody can be replaced.” 
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the Two Pillars i is s payeholagtonle’ in a better situation—much 
depends on his “sportsmanship ” ** in the acceptance of the 
luckier candidate of his rivals—there are other aspects which 
make self-government largely illusory. Man, the tragic animal, 
is here again faced with defeat. Government is most always 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. True self-government can 
only be the mastery man exercises over himself; most human 
beings need for this purpose a personal sphere, “ elbow room,” 
privacy which cannot be invaded by either state or society.” 
This Lebensraum, in turn, is a problem of liberalism (as we 
defined the term), not of democracy as such. A Tyrolean 
peasant under Maria Theresa had no doubt a bigger and better 
guaranteed private sphere than, let us say, the average dweller 
in a New York Lower Eastside tenement—not to speak of 
Berliner or Muscovites under their respective totalitarian 
régimes. The concept of “ government by consent of the gov- 
erned ” is practically identical with that of “ self government ”; 
personally and “ existentially ” it is an accidental and potential 
concomitant of any form of government including tyrnany.* 


*1The cultivation of sportsmanship is characteristic of old established 
parliamentary nations ... especially in English-speaking countries. Yet 
sportsmanship is only possible if the issues are trifling and in the nature 


of a “game.” The “gentleman” thrives in such an atmosphere of minor 


issues but Newman was rightly suspicious of the compatibility of Christi- 


‘ anity and the gentlemanly ideal. 


*? Families are “ minor kingdoms,” ideal spheres for the development of 
personalities. Free societies always have strongly developed family cells. 
About “ free societies ” vide below, chapter IX. ° 

* Space does not permit us to deal with the interesting theory that 
parliamentary democratic government is always strictly oligarchical in 
character, a theory advanced by Robert Michels in his “ Studi sulla demo- 
crazia e sull’autorita,’”’ La Nuova Italia, Firenze 1933. Michels’ as well as 
Pareto’s and Mosca’s oligarchic thesis has well been expounded by James 
Burnham in “ The Machiavellians,’ John Day, New York 1943. If demo- 
cracy is actually in practice nothing but an oligarchic conspiracy of small 
groups cleverly “ manipulating votes” the harsh judgment of René 
Schwob on democracy is indeed not far off the mark and the deeper moral 
aspects of democracy in action with their final psychologic implications so 
constantly overlooked by the representatives of the new Mechanism, gain 


- Rew and more depressing perspectives. 
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VII. 


When we survey the democratic scene one characteristic 
almost immediately captivates our attention: lack of respon- 
sibility. It is interesting to note that irresponsibility was the 
standard charge against the monarchs who were considered to 
be responsible to God “only.” Yet the advent of democracy 
has hardly increased the sense of responsibility since democratic 

composite government has resulted in a division of responsibility - 

which makes it ubiquitous and at the same time—through a 
process of atomization—illusory. Since the judges and censors 
of the politician’s actions are (seemingly) not God and history 
but the lay electorate whose opinion has great “ practical ”’ but 
little ethical, historical or “‘ factual ’’ importance the sense of 
responsibility is blunted; and since political power in a democ- 
racy is not inheritable except in a very oblique way the judg- 
ment of history has hardly to be feared as in the case of a 
dynasty. Still, the ethical problem of a “ democracy in action” 
is greatest in the moral position of the politician. _ 

What is the duty of the successful political candidate: to 
speak and vote according to his own lights or to become the 
mouthpiece of his constituency thus voicing merely “ public 
opinion”? Republicanism will favor the former theory, 
democracy the latter. The republican aspect of popular repre- 
sentation is one of a transfer of popular sovereignty to electees 
while the democratic deputy is representative of the vox popult.” 
The problem of the borderlines between these two norms is one 
of the first magnitude—especially in this country. The dishonest 
republican electee mght sidetrack his own opinion to gain popu- 
larity while a democrat might be unable to resist the voice of his 
conscience. Yet viewing this overcutting of theory and praxis 


*4 These terms “republican” and “democratic” are not related to the 
respective American parties. It is obvious that the Founding Fathers 
intended to establish a Republic. 
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the Catholic can only approve of the republican, not of the 
democratic, thesis since human action is only permissible in 
The true Christian as a 
candidate in a thoroughly democratic society and a thoroughly 
democratic state is almost unthinkable; only in rare cases will 
he succeed in maintaining his position; without a truly magic 
personality he could hardly expect success. 


conformity with one’s conscience.* 


Let us imagine three candidates running for office and taking 
the stump. They are heckled by the audience. And in order 
to illustrate our thesis—featuring a “Good Christian,” a “‘ Good 
Pagan” and a “Bad Pagan ”’—we are trying to be rather 
typical and to exaggerate their position. 


1, Question: “ We all want the Caloosahatchie Canal.” Are you going 
to vote for it? | 


THE Goop CHRISTIAN: 


I am sorry but I am 
going to vote against 
the project. I know 
that you would benefit 
from it locally but your 


THE Goop PAGAN: 


Though the prospects 
are not very bright 1 
will do my best. As a 
representative of this 
area I will put its in- 


THE BaD PAGAN: 
The Canal has always 
been on the top of my 
agenda. Sure, I’ll vote 
for it. This state is 
going to have the finest, 


local benefit stands inno _ terests always first. broadest, bluest and 
relation with the ex- smoothest canal in the 
_ penses which would have world! 


to be borne by the tax- 
payers of the whole 
nation. 


*5 Of course, there is the possibility of a “‘ deformed ” conscience prompt- 
ing the deputy to act according to popular opinion and not according to his 
own lights and conviction thus making a sacrificio d’intelletto. The 
“election year scare” and the “write to your Senator! ” proposition are 
largely democratic—unless the latter is done in a spirit of enlightenment 
and not of pressure menacing the deputy with an opposition to his re- 
election. About the primacy of conscience cf, (Father) Otto Karrer, 
“Von der Freiheit des Christenmenschen in der katholischen Kirche,” 
Einsiedeln-Kéln (Benziger), 1941. Cf. also Article 21 of the Weimar 
Constitution: Die Abgeordneten sind Vertreter des ganzen Volkes; sie 


sind nur ihrem Gewissen unterworfen und an Auftriige nicht gebunden. 
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2. Question: “What are you going to do about our relations with | 
France? We don’t trust her! ” , 


THE Goop CHRISTIAN: 

To give you an exhaus- 
tive and honest answer 
I would need at least 
three hours and I am 
not even sure that you 
would then understand 
what I mean. I studied 
the problem of the rela- 
tions France for many 
years. 


THE Goop PAGAN: 


It all depends what the 


present French Govern- 
ment is going to do 
about Indochina. It 
would probably be pre- 
mature to make plans 
at the present moment. 
The 
nation are naturally 
paramount to me. 


interests of our 


THE BaD Pagan: 
Nobody in his senses 
ever trusts France. We 
won’t play sucker to 
her again and the big 


stick remains the best 


policy. We’re going to 
break off diplomatic 
relations with her— 
that’s what I am going 
to vote for! 


3. Question : “We want better roads. We're against railroad subsidies. 
How are you going to vote in these matters? ” 


THE Goop CHRISTIAN: 


I have no idea. As a 
matter of fact I have 
never studied these 
questions and I know 
nothing about them. I 
will, though, investi- 
gate the matter which 
will take me a couple of 
months. I’ve been told 
it’s a complicated prob- 
lem. 


This sketch could be continued ad nauseam. 


. THE Goop PAGAN: 
Of course, better roads 


are necessary and I will 


vote for them. I also 
view the railroad sub- 
sidies with mistrust. I 
doubt though that these 
matters will come up in 
the next sessions. Still, 
you can count on me. 


THE BAD PAGAN: 


That highway versus 
railroad problem is very 
simple. I can give you 
the lowdown in a nut- 


shell. It boils down to 
the following simple 
facts ... (Follows a 


three-minute outline.) 


The Christian 


politician would be sincere, frank, serious. He would confess 
ignorance where need be, he would-oppose his constituents when 
his conscience advocates disagreement, he would refuse to dis- 
tort facts by “ popularizing ” them thus flattering the intellec- 
tual vanity of the credulous masses. The Bad Pagan simply 
lies to his voters. He either is determined not to stick to his 


promises or to act against his conscience. The Good Pagan is 
in the worst situation; he lies, quite subconsciously, to himself. 
He believes, probably in all sincerity, that one can square the 
circle, that one’s own conscience, absolute truth, the feasible — 
and permissible, ethical and practical, public opinion and the 
useful can all be brought under the same denominator. The 
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tragedy of Christian existence is not for him. The calamities 
brought upon mankind by the Fall have for him no reality. 
And in the overall scene, in the struggle between the three 
above-mentioned types a fatal Gresham’s Law is operating; the 
inferior human currency drives-the better one out of circulation. 
The Good Christian’s position is an almost hopeless one. 
From the foregoing the inner weakness of the republican 
form of government is quite evident. St. Thomas quite rightly 
considers democracy to be the perversion of the polity (republic) 
and it is obvious that the difference between these two is 
“conceptual ” rather than constitutional. (The same is true 
of the relationship between monarchy and tyranny, aristocracy 
and oligarchy). Although the three bad forms of government 
can be established “ as such ” the perversion of the good forms 
of government lies not in a “ visual ” change of their structure 
but in a per-versio of their aim and purpose. Constitutionally 
very little can be done to prevent the degeneration of a republic 
into a democracy because the ulterior aims of persons can rarely 
be judged by the outsider. . . just as the monarch can “ appear ” 
to be or change into a tyrant or the aristocrat into an “ odi- 
garch.” One factor—and a very important one—for the pre- 
servation of the republic lies in the moral standard a society is 
insisting on; another one are the limited material rewards a 
political career should offer thus providing the democrat with 
‘no economic advantages and incentives for reelection. Yet to 
the professional politician reelection (and popularity) is the 
ultimate goal. The republican, on the other hand, should view 
popularity with indifference and failure in the elections with 
equanimity which ‘is more likely if he has a career (private 
interests, wealth) outside of the political sphere. Hence the 
old republican, highly undemocratic property qualifications. 
And herein lies the very tragedy of republican government that 
- it steers constantly between the Scylla of a camouflaged aris- 
tocratic rule and the Charybdis of a democracy . .. the extremes 
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of the Venetian C hristianissima Respublica and Hitler’s repub- 
likanischer Fuhrerstaat with a deutsche Demokratie. 


VITI. 


This whole speculation has brought us to the problem of 
knowledge. Knowledge in the narrower sense is cognition of 
the true. An objective judgment can only be made if we know | 
the nature of the object in question. Without a real knowledge 
of the object we cannot let reason make a judgment... A few 
aspects of the object, on the other hand, are sufficient to let our 
emotions react. But while knowledge can discern between 
” “good” and “‘ bad,” the emotions can 
only express subjective feelings, “ likes” and “dislikes.” In 
this case there is no com-prehension but merely the recognition — 
that something appears likeable or unlikeable to a person. 
(Without the grasp of the real nature of a thing only appear- 
ances can be dealt with.) The picture of the object in the mind 
of the person becomes all-important—the picture and not the 
reality. “ Thus I like you, thus I dislike you,” says the person. 
It is obvious that real knowledge might finally correct that pic- 
ture and basically alter the affective attitude of the “ observer.” 

There still remains the question whether we can remain 
absolutely neutral towards a phenomenon. Knowledge, intui- 
tion ** and emotion in relation to an object under scrutiny can be 
contemporaneous but can we, especially towards objects which 
have a direct bearing on us, remain indifferent? In the absence 
of knowledge are we necessarily emotional? We are inclined 
to believe that this is the case. | 

If we compare now, for instance, one of the Swiss cantonal 


86 We also might distinguish between Vernunft and Verstand. It might 
also be readily accepted that there is a deeper understanding and even 
knowledge through affection and love. Yet love not only might open eyes 
but also make blind. The tenet credo ut intelligam might entail rich 
awards but also terrible losses. Here lies the “risk ” of a pure Augustini- 
anism as well as of a naked Existentialism. 
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diets in the Middle Ages or a New England townhall meeting 
with the initial political processes in a modern mammoth 
democracy *” we will see that there is in the two first mentioned 
cases the possibility of an equitable relationship between politi- 
cal decision and personal knowledge. The problems which 
crop up, even today, in the diet of Glarus can be grasped by 
the voting citizenry. Yet what is in a large nation the actual 
relationship between the world problems of today (whose under- 
standing demands at least a superficial comprehension of history, 
geography, economics, physics, international and constitutional 
law, foreign languages, military and naval science, agriculture, 
biology, racial psychology etc. etc.) and either the voters or the 
popular representatives. Since the knowledge of the voters as 
well as of their representatives is insufficient to be used in an 


evaluation of the momentous problems of a steadily shrinking 


world (which constantly increases the number of questions hav- 
ing a bearing on individual nations) emotions dominate the 


political scene increasingly. The result are a series of failures 


and the reaction is often the cry for an illimited rule of experts 
who would rule with an iron fist and enforce a pagan utilitarian- 
ism of the worst Benthamite stamp... 

To these consideration the supporters of democracy will reply 
that the whole problem is not one of knowledge or efficiency but 
is purely ethical and concerned with “ self-government,” “ free- 
dom” and volition. They will quote “In Dubiis Libertas,” 
and the disciples of the “‘ Liberal Heresy ” will point out that 
we have a right to be wrong. It is needless to emphasize that 
such a right does not exist. 

Government is not a final end. It is probably only a means 
to an intermediary end. And if good government is an art in 
the service of the common good it is natural that those who have 
a higher skill in this art should within proper limits have a 


*7 About Pius’ XII condemnation of a mass-democracy vide below ch. X. 
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greater chance to serve the common good.** It is perfectly true 
that a layman might make a better diagnosis of an illness than 
a doctor or that a lawyer with artistic inclinations might design 
a better and more beautiful evening dress than a tailor. But 
there is also such a thing as prudence. The knowledge, skill 
and experience of physicians are directed towards diseases, those 
of tailors towards dressmaking. We also doubt that every man 
is a political animal in the narrowest sense of the term. It 
seems obvious that the political power of a person (like any 
other “ accorded ”’ power) should. be commensurate with the 
object regardless whether the object is a proposition to a legis- 
lator or the choice between candidates belonging to parties 
faced by major decisions. It makes no difference whether the 
voter is one out of ten or one out of a million. Conversedly it 
might be said that “ dix millions d’ignorances ne font pas un 
savoir.” | 

Yet if there ever was a commensurate relationship in these 
fields it is now quickly on the wane. We want to repeat that 
the present problem of good (and that automatically implies 
ethical) government lies in building up and in providing defense 
machineries around spheres in which the person should have 
power and self-government roughly commensurate with his 
(own) capacities. The Middle Ages and its aftermath were 
characterized by a multitude of such autonomous and semi- 
autonomous spheres, and persons frequently belonged to a 
variety of these. Moral perfection and intellectualization for 
central governments coupled with a restriction of their radius 
of action should be our program: the very reverse of the existing 
trends. 


38 Cf. Summa Theol., I, qu. 96, art. 3 and 4, Summa C. Gent., III, 81. 
Aristotle, Politics, I, ii, 13 sequ. St. Thomas, Hxpositio in VIII lib. pol. 
Aristotelis, III, Lectio 7, V, Lectio 1, VII, Lectio 4. St. Augustinus, Jn 
Heptateuch., Libri VII, I, 153, I, II, qu. 92, a 1. ad 3. Contra Gent., III, 
78. 

*° The characteristics of modern mass-government are: a central organ — 
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We have already hinted at our steadily shrinking relative 
- knowledge; while the actual knowledge of mankind stored in 
various quarters skyrockets, the knowledge necessary for the 
understanding of world affairs advances in a geometric and 
standard individual knowledge (if at all) only in an arithmetic 
progression. Is it not more than certain that the burning 
problems of our age and time—atomic fission, European politics, 
the economic cycles, Far Eastern affairs to name only a few— 
are properly understood only by a microscopic minority (One 
in 1,000? One in 10,000?) in every modern nation. But man 
will always judge, object, criticize, praise, condemn regardless 
of his qualifications. He has a good right to do that. Still, the 
question remains whether his emotional reactions should affect 
the common good? 

It is fairly obvious that the enormous disorder and chaos in 
this world is not only the result of the flagrant breach of prac- 
tically every ethical postulate but is also due to the retreat of 

knowledge and reason from the domain of politics. Oxen- 
_ stierna’s injunction was never truer than today. It really seems 
that statemanship is incompatible with “ polities ” in the demo- 
cratic sense.** In all democratic nations the person of the 


increasing in totality and ubiquity, driven by emotions but employing 
bureaucratic staffs of varying qualifications and efficiency, putting know- 
ledge and experience in the service of whims and emotions .. . the “ heart ” 
above the “brain.” The perversity of this order is evident. (Totalitarian 
dictatorships have merely made the “ discovery ” that emotions can be 
“ prefabricated.” ) 

““The correct definition of the Common Good is one of the trickiest 
problems for the philosopher and theologian. Here is also, incidentally, 
(in its misdefinition) an ideal opening wedge for a system favoring a 
utilitarian totalitarianism. St. Thomas in Summa Theol., II, II, 57 a. 7. 
offers us part of a definition which is potentially pregnant with that 
- particular danger. Cf. also II, II, 152, 4 ad 3, I, II, 113, 9 ad 2. Yet the 
doctor angelicus implies rightly that the gubernatorial use of those more 
naturally gifted and/or instructed conforms with the common good. S. Th., 
I, 96, a. 4, I, II, 95, a. 2., I. 92, a. 1 ad 2. 

“1 We have seen great statesmen (of the ethical as well as of the Machia- 
vellian brand) in monarchies, aristocratic republics and in post-revolu- 
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“ politician” is treated with contempt ** and “ politics” are 
looked upon by healthy public opinion as a cocktail of deceit, 
lying, treachery, double-deading, graft, theft, insincerity, per- 
jury, imposture, dishonorable compromise and other vices. 
There is obviously a time-lag between the disappearance of the 
general respect given to the human organs of the constitution 
and the constitution itself. In countries where the constitution 
is not a mere “ armisticial arrangement” but a survival of a 
grand, but defunct republican order we find often a very con- 
siderable difference between the homage paid to the constitu- 
tional order and the enthusiasm. accorded to the deputies and 
other elected representatives of the nation, a discrepancy of 
which the citizens are not only conscious but even proud. To 
the historian this antithesis is nothing new or encouraging. 
After two hundred years of “ jolly ” and ironical anticlericalism 
the Reformation came after all and destroyed the very fabric 
of the Church in a number of nations. The scholastic distinguo 
has little bearing on the masses. 

In order to complete our line of argumentation we have to 
mention the possibility of an “artistic” (esthetic) way of 
governing a nation—which is not based on pure emotions nor > 
on reason and knowledge.** The probability and possibility of 
such an ars gubernandz is limited although not to such an extent 
as generally surmised.** In nations with a strong sense for 


tionary tyrannies. Yet the complete lack of the security of tenure necessi- 
tating a preoccupation with mere politics is a fatal handicap in democracies. 
It has to be doubted whether the parliaments of the last 50 years have 
produced a single outstanding statesman. Products of the old British 
oligarchy like Disraeli or Gladstone would be unthinkable today in the 
democratized parliamentary scene. : 

‘2 French taxidrivers liked to use the insult: “ Espéce de deputé! ” 

“* On the object of reason cf. S. Th., I, II, q. 1, a. 2. 

‘An “artistic ” description of the esthetic-daimonic aspects of Nazism 
we find in Ernst Jiinger’s key novel Auf den Marmorklippen (Hamburg, 
1939). The author paints a picture devoid of all historic, geographic, 
sociologic, racial or economic implications. 
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~ esthetic values the artistic element ** in the political leadership 
is of considerable importance since it appeals to the dark 
borderlines of reason, emotion and Pascal’s “ raisons du cceur 
que la raison méme ignore.” | 

The emotional, “egoistic”’ and irrational demands and va- 
garies of the masses reflected in their representatives leads 
finally to considerable tensions between the parliaments and 
the administrations (especially in the secretive war and foreign 
offices who by their very nature can never become fully “‘ demo- 
cratic ” institutions); these tensions are, naturally more violent, 
if the number of political appointees in the administration is 
limited and the standards of the civil service are high. The 
total elimination of the parliamentary machinery becomes then 
the wish-dream of the “ bureaucracies” and the probability of 
a dictatorship increases. 


In the meantime the antinomy between the bitter reality of 
“politics ” and the constitutional tradition in conjunction with 
the enforcement of the common framework of reference by 
society engenders not only a certain cynicism but also a con- 
formism not without spiritual dangers and a uniformity which 
can have adverse effects on the intellectual scene. The result 
is a lack of “‘ distance ” between the person and society which is 
strictly ‘‘ annexationist ”; the Secret Police is conspicuously 
absent but there is “ Ostracism” and “ Boycott” the typical 
forms of persecution sanctioned by democratic society and 
directed against the non-conformist. The real ruler becomes 
“everybody,” “they say so.” Yet there is something essen- 


tially inhuman and even un-Christian in the masses and in the 
this-worldly aspects of society which we do not find necessarily 


““For a definition of art cf. Jacques Maritain, “ Art and Scholasticism,” 
New York, 1943, p. 123. 
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in the person, in the individual.** Especially if a society 


harbors paganizing tendencies and strays collectively from the 


path of truth and virtue the vigilance of the person becomes so 
easily paralyzed. (“ There’s nothing wrong about it; every- 
body does it!”’) *7 As a result all heresies, mischievous actions, 
immoral propositions are offered well camouflaged in order not 
to challenge openly the powerful forces of the social Behemoth 
which can be much more potent than the State-Leviathan. Thus 
we see communism in the democratic orbit proclaiming itself 
not as messianic atheist proletarianism but as “ streamlined 
democracy ” or as “ 20th century Americanism”... 

In the basically non-democratic world with free societies and 
democratic constitutions and institutions the situation is quite 
different. The principles of indirect democracy (equality, 
election of representatives and majority rule) appear as a mere 
constitutional frame: any conceivable picture can be placed 
into it.*° Since these societies are divided into deeply antago- 
nistic groups none having so far an absolute majority no real 
picture but at best a mosaic can be offered. Yet all parties 
will strive to reach an absolute majority and thus to rule with- 
out the handicap of partners in a coalition. We have likened 
the parliaments and constitutions of such nations to arenas; 


“© About the intrinsic inhumanity of the masses cf. Fr. Otto Karrer, 
* Schicksal und Wiirde des Menschen,” Einsiedeln-Kéln, 1940. The diabolic 
aspects of the masses have been dealt with by Denis de Rougemont in his 
“La Part du Diable,’” New York, 1944 and D. Merezhkovsky’s “Gogol, 
Tvorchestvo, zhizn’ i religiya,” Collected Works, vol. X, p. 165. 

‘7 Cf. Christopher Dawson: “It is the very function of the Christian to 
be moving against the world, and to be protesting against the majority of 
voices. And though a doctrine such as this may be perverted into a con-— 
tempt of authority, a neglect of the Church and an arrogant reliance on 
self, yet there is a sense in which it is true, as every part of Scripture 
teaches. “ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil,” is its uniform 
injunction.” Quoted in the (London) Tablet, Aug. 18, 1945. 

“8 Hence the absolute futility of “ enforcing’? democracy. The “frame” 
might be imposed, the “ picture” never. Constitutions may be “ decreed ” 
but societies are entities of natural growth unless we do some “social 
engineering.” 
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they also might be called race-courses in which finally a real 
winner will appear (after many rounds). But a true majority 
of one single party usually signals the very end of the consti- 
tutional process since an effort will be made to “ freeze” this 
happy situation and to cancel the struggle for supremacy once 
and for all by constitutional amendments. When the Nazis 
and their Nationalist tail'won 51% of all seats in the Reichstag 
the ‘‘ democratic process”? of the Weimar State had come to 
an end and the Fiihrer as incarnation of the masses took over 
the reins of the Republic. 

Of course, there are shortcuts to modern tyranny by revolu- 
tions and pronunciamentos (Russia, Italy). Yet it must be 
borne in mind that all modern tyrannies are party-dictatorships 
with a parliamentary ‘“ prehistory.” And full party dictator- 
ship is possible only in a republic or in a monarchy camou- 
flazed as such. In Italy the rupture between the dictatorship 
of the Fascist Party and the monarchy had to come sooner or 
later . . . when Mussolini established his Repubblica Sociale 
Italiana. And as long as the impossible duarchy continued 
the crown acted as an obstacle to full totalitarization after the 
German or Russian pattern. It is the republic which, tragically 
enough, has become synonymous with dictatorship, not the 
monarchy. Of liberal, democratic republics there are probably 
only three surviving: the U. S., Switzerland and, perhaps, 
Finland. To which one could add the Irish Experiment. True 
“democracy ” (in the popular sense) is much more at home 
in the monarchies of Northwestern Europe and the British 
Commonwealth. And it is significant that, with the exception of 
Belgium, all these nations (whether monarchical or republican) 
are predominantly Protestant or have a superimposed Protestant 
culture. 


A Leader (Fihrer, Duce, Vozhd’) is not a “ruler.” He marches ahead 
but is, theoretically at least, an “equal.” As a modernized tribunus plebis 
he is not only the product of political but also of social democracy. 
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Thus the value of the monarchical alloy should not be under- 
estimated. If society has failed to established a common 
denominator for all political parties a mere alloy, as the case 
of Italy in 1922 has demonstrated, is not sufficient and a more 
effective strengthening of the monarchical factor becomes neces- 
sary; the historian may decide whether in the most extreme 
cases when violent temperament is combined with thorough 
ideological incompatibility (Spain, Portugal, Greece, South 
America) government from above on a bureaucratic basis is not 
the only safeguard against the alternative of anarchy and party 
dictatorship.°° Among these nations the political ideologies are 
dynamite and primarily a disruptive force; to introduce such a 
highly explosive element into the legislative body is sheer folly. 
It makes sense to let a couple of calm, well bred, gentle Catholic 
theologians debate the problem of grace and free will yet the 
discussion between a member of the Federacién Anarquistica 
Ibérica and a Navarrese Carlist on the curriculum of state sec- 
ondary schools has no theoretical or practical value whatsoever. 
The wltvma ratio in such a discussion can only be a civil war.” 

Since the greater part of Western Civilization is Catholic 
(or Greek Orthodox)—Protestants on the European Continent 
form only 138% of the population—the relativism of the Pro- 
testant-Liberal world is only a parochial phenomenon. [If a is 
correct and b differs from a then b must be wrong: Hence the 
conspicuous absence of convinced democrats among European 
thinkers of the first order. It would be very difficult to name 
more than a dozen of them and our efforts to find more than 


5° Which reminds us clearly of Plato’s warning: Elxérws rolvuy ov 
wodtrelas rupavvis  éx Snuoxparlas. 

51 The attempt to stage such discussions and “ dialogues” are in them- 
selves quite harmless and sterile. A free society will always tolerate 
dissent. The suicide and downfall only begins if dissent is made the 
essence of government. Nobody in his senses would elect a king suffering 
from schizophrenia to rule a country. As a matter of fact, a hereditary 
king suffering from schizophrenia unlike a parliament divided — 
itself would automatically be replaced by a regency. 
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two have failed. (We are speaking of thinkers, not of literati 
who not only are craving for a “ public ” as chaplains of King . 
Demos but also are attracted by the “artistic” character of 
democracy which is more “ poetical” than most other forms of 
government.) Yet the above-mentioned relativism which the 
clear thinker and the logician will reject ** plays an enormous- 
role in the political and spiritual realm of democracy. Rela- 
tivism and readiness for compromise go hand in hand and an 
absolute refusal to compromise (a Catholic rather than a Pro- 
testant trait) would bring the democratic machinery soon to a 
standstill. The political coalitions of the (temporary) democ- 
racies in the Catholic orbit has contributed more than anything 
else to undermine the moral prestige of politicians, yet the 
various coalition governments ** with their combinaziones are 
not the only phenomena of compromise; the voter has first of all 
to make a compromise between his own views and those of the 
party he supports. The electee will have to compromise in a 
similar way. In the pluripartial democracy the parties will 
_have to compromise among themselves. They collectively will 
have to compromise with “ reality” (i.e. the trends of public 

It is obvious that the “liberal heresy ” is a much better 
foundation or lubricant for the “ smooth ”- functioning of a 
democratic republic than a theology or philosophy insisting on 
absolutes. In the religious field the liberal heresy, in turn, 
harmonizes best with liberal, modern Protestantism. Once we 
reject either the existence of absolute truth or its human un- 


_ 52 We leave it to the psychologist to determine the feminine implications 
of such relativism. 

53JTn the neo-Protestant civilizations which have so vigorously rejected 
the Catholic teaching no less than their own patrimony from the 16th cen- 
tury reformers it becomes positively indecent to be “dogmatic”; the 
commonly accepted ideals are the “50: 50,” the “ give and take” and the 
“sensible” choice of half a loaf rather than none. It is evident that 
Jeremy Bentham is coresponsible for these “ practical ” qualities. 
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attainability there can be no virtue attached to a stubborn 
defense of convictions or verities.“* The Catholic living in a 
minority among Protestants and Secularists and having accepted 
their political traditions and ideals may feel quite uncomfort- 
able about the fact that the type of government he stands for 
has been such a dismal failure among nations consisting of his 
coreligionists but if we look into the matter there is no real 
cause for being downhearted or ashamed. The historic tragedy 
lies somewhere else: in the importation and temporary accept- 
ance of democracy by nations unable to sustain it. There 
is certainly no “ disturbing miracle” to be seen in “a more 
perfect’ form of government flourishing extra muros while 
Catholic nations seem to totter between patriarchal kingdoms, 
dictatorships and anarchy with democracy restricted to a mere 
interlude. Part of the key of explanation to this apparent 
paradox lies in the fact that for reasons lying outside of the 
domain of this paper Protestant nations have remained much 
more faithful to their monarchical traditions and institutions 
than Catholic nations which go from one absolute to the other; 
liberal Protestantism likes nothing better than to square the 
circle while Catholicism is striving towards the absolute and the 
arrival at final logical consequences. 

Yet while (contrary to prevailing opinions in this country) 
Catholic nations are socially more democratic than their Pro- 
testant counterparts they have also, as we have alluded before, 
freer societies which do not enforce common denominators.” 
The true form of ‘radicalism ” in Catholic nations is an- 


54 Orthodox Protestant groups, as for instance the Dutch Antirevolu- 
tionary Party, supported by the Dutch Rereformed (Orthodox) Church 
fall naturally not into this category. 

56 If we base our answers in statistics we get the following picture. Q: 
Where do we find the maximum of stable political democracy? A: In 
Protestant Monarchies. Q: Where do we find most dictatorships? A: In 
non-Protestant Republics. Q: Where are the freest societies? A: In the 
non-Protestant World (Catholic and Schismatic). 
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archism, not socialism, the latter in Catholic countries being 
mostly camouflaged anarchism.”® This fact has been obscured by 
the puerile insistence on Protestant individualism (which is 
always the forerunner of collectivism, not its antithesis!) and 
by the wrong interpretation of “ Government-from-above ” in 
Catholic nations; yet government-from-above is the price a 
nation has to pay which is presonalistic and rejects a totalitarian 
society which busily enforces a common framework of reference. 
Only the British aristocracy could parallel the freedom, ease 
and liberalism of countries like Russia, Austria, Spain, France 
or Cutholic Germany ™ but the British aristocracy is spiritually 
deistic, Anglo-Catholic or Roman-Catholic, not Protestant. Pro- 
testantism on the other hand had always its accent on creed, 
predestination and the community, Catholicism on works, free 
will and the unique person forming a part of the Mystical Body 
transcending boundaries and politics.** 


56 Sacco and Vanzetti, since they were Anarchists, were highly honored 
even in Fascist Italy and Arnaldo Mussolini lamented them in an editorial 
published in the Popolo VItalia which was reprinted as preface to Ris- 
ticucci’s book (Naples, 1927). 

57 Cf. Somerset Maugham in his “ Of Human Bondage ” cleverly compares 
in a passage the freedom of France and Germany with the social control 
of Britain and America. In the past 150 years the number of British 
exiles who lived and died voluntarily or involuntarily on the continent is 
quite remarkable. 

5° A separate paper will be written about Luther’s and Calvin’s views on 
the State. It must be added, though, that the innate anarchism of Catholic 
nations manifests itself also in the lacking respect for the Commandments 
of the Church which our lawless Catholics tend to hold in flagrant disregard. 
The Catholic primacy of conscience, to which we have referred above, is 
another “ disturbing ” factor. When Luther at Worms uttered his famous 
“Here I stay and cannot otherwise” he was still, symbolically enough, in 
the cowl of a Catholic friar. Theodore de Beza’s “ Libertas conscientiae dia- 
bolicum dogma! ” is much nearer to the orthodox Protestant viewpoint, 
When Catholics burned heretics they were prompted by a psychological, not 
a theological or philosophical error; they assumed that a stubborn heretic 
could only be in bad faith and that only malice could prompt a person to 
reject the truth. The Pilgrim Fathers were subjected to the same error; 
far from believing in religious liberty they had, in the words of D. H. 
Lawrence, fled the freedom and ease of post-Renaissance Europe. (Cf. 

Edmund Wilson, “ The Shock of Recognition,” N. Y., 1938, p. 909 ff.). 
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X. 


Returning to the basic problem of democracy we have to ask 
ourselves whether indirect democracy is still full democracy. 
Just as no Constitutional injunction can prevent a republic 
from becoming—partly or wholly—a democracy, this process 
in reverse can also happen though less likely so because the 
wages for the sin of the disregard of public opinion are removal 
by ballot.° But even if we take the sanctions of the masses into 
consideration the fact remains that actual power remains (albeit 
for a limited time) with a few. Viewed from this angle a 
republic or a democracy are chronologically restricted oligar- 
chical monarchies. Under these circumstances the difference — 
between oligarchy and democracy (aristocracy and republic) 
are gradual rather than fundamental. Direct democracy, as 
we have seen, is unfeasible on any larger scale. Its practicality 
begins only when we inject the “ aristocratic ” (parliamentary) 
or “‘monarchical ” (presidential) alloy. Yet the alloy alone is 
perfectly workable as we know by historical experience. We 
might thus be confronted by the question whether government 
is not essentially an activity emanating from one or only a few 
persons. Whatever the answer it remains fairly certain that. 
the number of “ ultimate” governors dwindles down with the 
size of the country and its population. This paradox is no less 
in evidence in Russia, than in China, the Spanish Empire and 
the United States whose monarchial organ—the President en- 
joys a surprisingly large power. The classic republics of an 
_ oligarchic-aristocratic pattern never surpassed medium size. 
(Venice, Genoa, the Hanseatic Cities). The democracies were 
even smaller. The enormous expansion of the Roman Republic 


5° Cf. Sgren Kierkegaard’s “ Journals.” London, 1938, No. 1210. Other 
pertinent reflections on the democratic age cf. his “The Present Age” 
(Translated by A. Dru and W. Lowrie) Oxford U. Press, London, 1940, pp. 
28-30, 15, 61-62. 
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_ under Caesar and Augustus hastened its transition from democ- 
racy to the dictatorship of the Caesarian Principate. Today 
the old evolution from tyranny © to the legitimate monarchy 
for historical reasons is almost impossible. Thus we have 
reached an impasse of sterile convulsions. Even the Bonapartes 
_ could not emulate the Medicis. | a 

The evolution from democracy to tyranny can hardly be 
prevented by a bigger and better education nor can democracy 
be made “ workable ” as such by the plan of making everybody 
into a philosopher-king. The advocates of this utopian dream 
overlook completely original sin with its effects on the moral 
and intellectual qualities of man. “ Indoctrination” (in the 
narrow, exclusive, European sense of the term) on the other 
hand, directly or indirectly trying to establish the common 
framework of reference and to guard it jealousty will not only 
fail to establish a connection between the actual and the neces- 
sary knowledge to judge the great political questions but will 
also prevent a necessary sovereignty of mind and the attain- 
ment of wider horizons. In any larger nation for these and 
other reasons the result is almost inevitably a mass democracy, 
condemned in no uncertain terms by Pope Pius XII. The Holy 
Father dealing with the shibboleth “ democracy” which in. 
popular connotation covers such a wide variety of ideals, insti- 
tutions and political forms merely outlined the sane and ethical 
forms of republican government (St. Thomas’ Republic, not 


°° St. Thomas (De Reg. Princ.) thinks that the tyranny of a majority is 
better than the tyranny of a single person. This is true if we idéntify the 
Common Good with the material advantage of the majority (“ The Greatest 
Happiness of the Greatest Number ”)—a formula which without restric- 
tions and reservations would open all gates to the worst immoralities. The 
humanitarian will prefer a town participating in the lynching of one 
innocent to a tyrant exterminating the innocent inhabitants of a city, the 
Christiai >cussing his attention on active sin (one guilty vs. many inno- 
— eents, ma..y guilty vs. one innocent) will come to an opposite conclusion. 
We have only to remember Newman’s comparison of the wilful theft of one 
farthing with the perishing of the whole world in terrible agony! 
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any republic—well understood) as one of many forms of good 
government. The Pope did not “ underwrite ’’ democracy as 
we understand the term and took even pains in pointing out 
that his condemnation of totalitarianism does not cover an 
absolute monarchy (whose ethical value in each individual case 
depends obviously on its aiming towards the common good 
which includes respect for the dignity and freedom of the 
person ). , | 

Now if we look at the voters in the democratic polity we have 
again to distinguish between nations with and without the 
common framework of reference. In the former case we have 
merely “ins” and “ outs” and there is no good reason why 
individuals should not shift their alliance between the two (or 
more) groups. The necessary flux of parliamentary govern- 
ment depends on the “ illoyalty ” of the “ shifters” to whom 
the parties are a “ toss-up.” ** This situation assumes a quite 
different angle in the ideologically divided nations where we 
find opposing political philosophies often fairly coéxtensive 
with “racial” (ethnic), religious or social groups. A “ Re- 
reformed ” Dutch will hardly vote for the Catholic State Party 
or an agnostic Polish worker for the Catholic Peasant Party 
or a Calvinist Magyar intellectual for the Slovak Catholic 
People’s party. In the case of such a shift the cry treason 
would not be unjustified. The Austrian political situation 
today seems to be as “frozen” as it was in 1920: all but one 
federal state and the federal government have a Catholic, con- 
servative control with slight royalist and agrarian implications 
while Vienna (a city as well as a state) is administrated by a 


*1 Under such circumstances we will find citizens who deeply convinced 
of the validity of the Acton formula will vote on principle against any 
_ party which has been in power “too long.” In turn this lack of security 
of tenure fosters often graft and corruption. The foreign policy will follow 
@ zigzag course depending on the elections thus destroying international 
confidence. The epiteth “ perfidious Albion” for Britain was the result of 
the frequent changes of the cabinet due to the outcome of the elections. 
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_ party which holds membership in the II. International and has 
traditionally a strong anti-Christian bias. Here we cannot 
expect much “ flux” and thus the democratic process lacks not 
only the necessary dialogue but also the element of change. 
Only a mass hysteria can change the situations . . . the number 
of real converts being too small to materially affect the ratio 
of deputies. Another alternative towards the creation of a 
“saner democracy ” would be bribery, illoyalty, lack of con- 
viction, confusion and the fostering of other negative factors. 

It is in the Continental, ideologically divided democracies 
that totalitarianism appears as a menace in an open form; it 
may come through “ freezing” or through the violent capture 
of the government by a minority party. Yet parties not just 
individuals are the menace and constitutional amendments 
mostly highly illiberal in their nature soon follow. To make 
matters worse we then see efforts of the totalitarian state to 
create a totalitarian, egalitarian and homogeneous and uni- 
formly thinking society. The degeneration of the parliamentary 
nation with a societarian enforcement of a common ideological 
framework is a somewhat different process and, as de Tocque- 
ville saw it clearly, of a more gradual, insidious and oblique 
nature. It is often precisely the claim of the democratic govern- 
ments that they truly represent the General Will which para- 
lyzes the opposition against the totalitarian extension of the 
state. Monarchs in the past when tyrannically inclined had to 
operate under much more difficult circumstances; the constitu- 
tional and psychological position of the Christian king was 
always a risky and tenuous one. Last, but not least there was 
assassination or execution, a challenge no “‘ popular majority ” 
has ever to face. Yet a full elucidation of the relationship 
between democracy and tyranny, apart from these hints, has 
to be reserved for another occasion. 
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XI. 


That this critique of democracy (which written by a citizen 
of a European democratic republic has so often become a 
polemic) excludes a full comparison with other political phe- 
nomena we only know too well. The criteria we have examined 
and include such items as reasonableness, morality, human satis- 
faction, inherent dangers and evolutionary directions should 
also be applied to other simple or composite forms of goven- 
ment. Considering this fact we have to say that the present 
paper contains only material for such a further and necessary 
analysis. | 

In the past we have seen Protestant as well as Catholic 
authors making desperate efforts to equate their faith with a 
specific form of government. It is hardly necessary to allude 
to the evils engendered by the rigid Throne and Altar complex. 
Now that we have overcome one heresy there is no need to 
embrace its opposite. Nationalism is often at the root of these 
tendencies—the desire to “ baptize” political traditions and 
even political aberrations of one’s own nation, implying some- 
times a special outpouring of the Holy Ghost over one’s country. 
Catholic minorities have thus sometimes drifted into the unenvi- 
able position of scorning blindly the cultural and political forms 
of the mundus catholicus. But nations and constitutions come 
and go. The truth, the faith and the Church remain. = 
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THE ARISTOTELIAN-THOMISTIC CONCEPT 
OF EDUCATION 


NE of the main problems in this kind of meeting is to have 

a very definite topic, and since the subject “ The Aris- 
totelian-Thomistie Concept of Education” is very broad, the 
special point I have chosen is an answer to the following 
question: ‘‘ How can the different moral and intellectual habits 
be integrated to give a perfect man?” In the last years a quest 
for integration in educational problems has given many tenta- 
tive answers to this basic aspect of our culture and I shall try 
to present the solution advanced by Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
Their solution surely shall be quite different from that of 
modern educators, but to my mind it is the most complete, and 
perfectly according to the principles of human nature although 
its adoption in our higher institutes of learning would demand 
radical changes. My contention is not that Aristotle and St. 
Thomas have said the last word on the problem. They have 
given the basic and eternal principles of the solution, but never- 
theless many points have not been solved, for the very simple 
reason that at their time they could not foresee accurately 
the diverse contingencies which were to befall humanity in the 
course of the centuries. We must therefore keep an eye on the 
past, but on the other hand we should strive to correct the faults 
of modern education for the coming generations. It would be 
a very serious mistake to effect a complete break with the past 
because the principles set- forth by Aristotle and St. Thomas 
are perpetually true being based on the exigencies of human 
nature. It is quite obvious that education may admit of a 
certain fluxibility since humanity itself is realized differently 
at different times, and in different historical settings; it is also 


* Paper delivered at the New England Conference of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, April 27, 1946. (Editor’s note.) 
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perfectly true that it remains one and the same throughout the 
ages, and so we must conclude that education must admit a 
certain fixity and unity. : | 

It is generally conceded that education is concerned with the 
formation of habits. To those already familiar with thomistic 
thought it is readily understood that “habit” is not any 
mechanical aptitude acquired by the repetition of the act. For 
Aristotle the word “‘ hexis ” * and the corresponding “ habitus ” 
for St. Thomas imply the perfection of a human faculty.’ 
St. Thomas maintains that the intellect and the will are the 
only faculties directly and immediately capable of acquiring 
habits.* Concerning the sense-appetite and the interior senses 
he holds that they can possess habits—though in a secondary 
sense—and only in so far as they are dependent on the superior 
faculties.‘ The exterior senses are utterly incapable of acquir- 
ing habits.° Although both Aristotle and St. Thomas insist 
very strongly on the formation of habits it should not be con- 
strued that habits constitute ends in themselves, habits are 
ordered to operation, and habits which do not operate imply an 
imperfection. This is especially true in the moral habits or 
virtues where the lack of operation at the proper moment and 
in the proper circumstances is precisely a lack of moral per- 
fection.‘ So according to Aristotle and St. Thomas we must 
hold that habits are the state of perfection with which a human 
faculty is endowed, and therefore is rendered capable of oper- 
ating in a perfect way.’ 

Since all strictly human activity is derived from the intellect 


2Cf. Met., lib. 5, c. 20, 1022 b 10. 
— 2Com. in Met., lib. 5, lect. 20, no. 1064 (ed. Cathala). 
® Sum. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 50, art. 3c. 
* Sum, Theol., la 2ae, qu. 50, art. 3 ad 3um. 
5 Idem. 
®° Sum. Theol., la 2ae, qu. 49, art. 3c. 
7 Sum. Theol., 2a 2ae, qu. 47, art. 2c. 
® Sum. Theol., la 2ae, qu. 49, art. 4c. : 
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and the will, the primary distinction of habits shall be taken 
from the faculty which possesses a certain habit; this gives us 
the primary division of intellectual habits—habits which are 
perfections of the intellect ; and moral habits—habits which are 
perfections of the will. Moreover we should keep in mind that 
the will is essentially subordinated to the intellect, and we may 
infer from that principle that the intellectual habits shall be 
superior to the moral habits, and the moral habits shall pre- 
suppose the possession of the intellectual habits, especially the 
speculative sciences, as we shall endeavor to demonstrate later 
on. This primary distinction of habits in intellectual and moral 
habits must be completed by the division acording to the formal 
object of each, and again the different habits may be grouped 
into four main categories which correspond to the four human 
activities in which the intellect and the will take part, as noted 
by St. Thomas in his Commentary on the Ethics no. 1 and 2. 
Aristotle in the Metaphysics enumerates three orders of intellec- 
tual activity: “... every intellectual activity is either practical, 
productive, or speculative”; ° but St. Thomas subdivides the 
productive into two parts namely the liberal arts, and the 
mechanical arts or what is commonly called “ techniques.” *° 
According to Aristotle and St. Thomas we may divide the 
different habits in the following a division is based 
primarily on the object: 3 


A. Intellectual habits whose function is to give perfection 
to the intellect itself. The intellectual habits may then 
be subdivided as follows: 


1. Intellectual habits whose object implies necessity, and 
in this case we have “ habitus principiorum ”’; science 
which is subdivided in Natural Philosophy and mathe- 
matics; and wisdom which is metaphysics. 


* Met., lib. 6, ch. 1, 1025 b 25. 
Com. St. Th. in Eth., lib. 1, lect. 1, no. 1 et 2. 
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2. Intellectual habits whose object does not imply neces- 
sity. This group is again subdivided in the —— 
fashion: 


In the practical order: prudence 


(b) In the productive order: art. Art is manifold 
and may be ordered as follows: 

(i) the liberal arts, comprising: poetics, rhe- 
toric, dialectics, logic, arithmetic.—Natu- 
rally grammar is presupposed to the first 
four. 


(11) the mechanical arts which are oa 
called the “techniques.” They are also 
called “useful arts” and minister to the 
material wants of man. | 


B. Moral habits: namely fortitude, temperance and justice. 
All these moral habits may be subdivided in many par- 
ticular virtues.” 


At first sight all this may seem quite ea but before 
trying to establish a definite order among the habits it might — 


_ be very useful to have a few explanations concerning the divi- 


sions given above: 


1.. The division between liberal arts and mechanical arts 
must not be confused with a very common division actually in 
use: liberal arts, “fine arts,” useful arts. ‘“ Fine arts” is an 
expression not used by Aristotle; instead he uses the expression 
“imitative arts”’;** and in this expression is implied poetry 
(verse), music, dance, statuary and painting—strange as it may 
seem architecture is classified among the useful arts, because 


11 The divisions given above should not be considered as an exhaustive 
and complete classification of habits. The author is fully aware that the 
problem is only very lightly sketched, and he has given the main divisions 
as relevant to the general topic treated in this paper. 

12 Poetics, 1447 a 16. 
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the primary purpose of architecture is not “rational enjoy- 
ment” ** in one form or other but the construction of dwelling- 
places for men or gods. All liberal arts are primarily con- 
cerned with the training of the intellect,—and this is also true 
of the “ imitative arts” though in a way quite different from 
the other liberal arts. 


_ 2. Concerning the speculative sciences it must be remarked 
that the only absolutely speculative habit is metaphysical knowl- 
edge. Quite often it is thought that natural philosophy whose 
subject-matter is ‘‘ mobile being ” is a speculative science, but. 
Aristotle in his book “On the parts of Animals” in the fol- 
lowing text establishes an opposition between metaphysics as a 
purely speculative science, and natural philosophy which in a 
sense as least is productive, “Howbeit, the method of reasoning 
in natural science and also the mode of necessity itself is not 
the same as in the theoretical sciences.” ** It is speculative 
since it considers what exists, still it is concerned with a state 
of becoming in the universe,—becoming according to a purpose; 
_ and in this sense it may be assimilated to the productive habits. 


3. In the classification of habits as given above one might 
remark that there is not any mention of the moral sciences. It 
should not be concluded that Aristotle did not possess any 
knowledge of these sciences; his ethical and political treatises 
bear evidence to the contrary; but it simply means that ethics 
or what he ‘calls individual morality is subordinated or “ sub- 
alternated ” to that part of natural philosophy called psy- 
chology. Concerning political science—which for Aristotle is 
the highest moral science—it is my contention that in the works 
of Aristotle it is still in a rudimentary stage.**° Even now we 


18 Met., 982 b 23. : 14 On the Parts of animals, 640 a 1 sqq.. 

15 By the expression “ rudimentary stage” it is simply meant that many 
political problems were unknown to Aristotle since political society at his 
time had not achieved a very great development. His principles are true 
and should be applied to modern situations v.g. rights of minorities, 
nationalism, the sovereignty of states etc., etc. 
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might say that political science is at its beginning, and it shall 
remain in that state until we obtain more exact knowledge 
concerning the social being or social entity as such. A moral 
science relating to the individual could not be developed before 
we had obtained a clear and precise notion concerning the nature 
of man; and the same problem confronts political science. 


4. Concerning history there is very little said in the works 
of Aristotle. In his work ‘‘On the Soul” he examines the 
different opinions set forth by his predecesors about the soul 
and he says “ We must take with us for comparison the theories 
expounded by our predecessors, in order that we may adopt 
those which are well stated, and be on our guard against any 
which are unsatisfactory.” ** It seems that Aristotle’s theory 
of history would consider history as an auxiliary knowledge, 
v. g. history of philosophy as subservient to philosophy, so that 
the philosopher may consider the different opinions of his 
predecessors, and that he may choose what is true or at least. 
partially true, and reject what is false. The case is similar 
in the other branches of human activity, and history may in 


that way be subservient to art, science, prudence and so forth as 


one may readily sce by studying his different works. 

After having briefly considered the different orders of human 
activity, namely the productive, the practical, and the specu- 
lative, we may ask ourselves which one should predominate in 
Aristotelian and Thomistic education. On the solution to this 
problem rests the organization and the integration of the curri- 
culum as we shall explain later on. The solution accepted by 
both Aristotle and St. Thomas is that speculative knowledge is 
the highest form of human achievement. Many modern edu- 
eators reject this thesis, either openly or indirectly, and main- 
tain that education should be mainly and primarily practical, 
or productive in one way or other. Let us first of all explain 


16 Qn the Soul, 403 a 20. 
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what is meant by speculative knowledge. By speculative knowl- 
edge Aristotle understands knowledge whose object or purpose 
is the possession of truth, “ Moreover philosophy is rightly 
called a knowledge of truth. The object of theoretic knowledge 
is truth, while that of practical knowledge is action.” ** St. 
‘Thomas holds exactly the same view in his commentary on the 
same passage.*® And again both Aristotle and St. Thomas main- 
tain that the ultimate happiness that man can attain in this life 
is the posssession of metaphysics which is the highest speculative 
habit.*® We shall now explain the primacy of speculative knowl- 
| edge according to the principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
In the tenth book of Ethics we may examine the following 
propositions: ‘‘ And that happiness consists in speculation has 
been said already, and this is according to what we have pre- 
viously established and according to the truth. Speculation is 
the best form of operation (since among all the faculties in man, 
the intellect is the highest, and its object is the most noble).” 
And in the following lines he shows that speculation is an end 
in itself, that it involves leisure, and finally he affirms that 
speculation is the activity of what is divine in man: “Such a 
life shall be above man, in the speculative life man does not live 
according to his nature, but acording to what is divine in him. 
In so far is the speculative life above his composite nature, in 
so far docs it surpass the activities of the other virtues. Conse- 
quently if the intellect in comparison to man is divine, so is the 
operation according to this divine principle.” ** And finally: 
“Tt follows that the activity of God is speculation, and in man 
that operation that is most similar to the divine operation con- 
stitutes happiness.” ?? In his commentaries on the preceeding 
texts of Aristotle, St. Thomas accepts this teaching of the Greek 


.77 Met., 993 b 20. 

** Com. St. Th. in Met., lib. 2, lect. 2, no. 289-290. 

Qu. Disp. de Anima, art. 16c. 21 Hthics, 1177 b 28. 
*° Hthics, lib. 10, 1177 a 20. 22 Ethics, 1178 b 20. 
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philosopher.** In the sixth book of Ethics Aristotle has a very 
decisive text: “‘ It would be absurd if one were to think that 
Political Science or Prudence is the highest form of knowledge, 
for man is not the highest thing in the world.” ** This assertion 
is based on the fact that all intellectual activity is primarily 
determined by its object, and the more perfect is the object the 
more so is the knowledge in its essential characteristics, though 
accidentally it may be vague and lacking precision,—but this 
defect must be attributed to the knowing-subject, and not to the 
object itself. To understand this more profoundly we must 
always keep in mind that through knowledge man becomes all 
things, as Aristotle says in his work “ On the Soul,” ** but by 
the knowledge of things inferior to himself he is not brought 
to a higher level, on the contrary the fullness of human nature 
is accomplished by its cognitive assimilation of the Supreme 
Being. If man were the most perfect being in the universe, 
self-knowledge, prudence, and political knowledge would be the 
highest forms of intellectual activity; and a man-centered 
development of personality would be his purpose in life. Aris- 
totle has clearly seen that it can not be so, and by refusing to 
admit the primacy of practical and productive knowledge he 
has shown that human perfection lies in something superhuman 
which is assimilated by the intellect. 

Furthermore there is another aspect to this problem. It 
should be kept in mind that the human intellect is the least 
perfect of all intellects,—in fact it is so weak that it is unable 
to function perfectly without the help of the sense-faculties, 
and through the help of the active intellect the object must be 
produced in a state of intelligibility ; this imperfection of man’s 
intellect manifests itself in its utter passivity. It is quite true 
that man’s intellect has some active functions in art (productive 
knowledge), and in prudence (practical knowledge) but it must 


28 Com. in Ethi., lib. 10, no. 2087-2105- 2111 -2125. 
%4 Hthics, 1141 a 20. 25 Qn the Soul, 431 b 21. 
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be remembered that art only imitates nature and presupposes 
the knowledge of nature; so also in prudence there is a practical 
direction given to our actions but the end towards which pru- 
dence is directing our actions has been given by nature, and is 
already known by speculative knowledge. Man can not decide 
what shall be his end, this is determined by nature, and by 
knowing man we know what is man’s purpose. 

That is why there can not be any dichotomy, or divorce, or 
separation between speculative knowledge, practical knowledge 
and productive knowledge. If speculative knowledge were 
suppressed, or even if it were denied the primacy it must occupy 
among intellectual activities, the logical outcome of such a state 
of affairs would be subjectivism in morality, and. subjectivism 
in art, because in that hypothesis there would not be any in- 
tellect superior to man’s to guide him to his destiny. Sub- 
jectivism in any form, precisely implies this supremacy of the 
human intellect, which then becomes essentially active and 
productive, and maker of law and morality. This is the com- 
plete destruction of all objective regulation. All this may seem 
quite remote from our fundamental problem of education, but 
it is not beside the point. If our education is not mainly and 
primarily speculative, if it does not give objective and immu- 
table principles the only results we may expect shall be sub- 
jectivism and intellectual anarchy. | 

In the past there may have been many reasons why educators 
have been inclined to neglect speculative knowledge. I do not 
intend to delve in the more remote causes of this tendency, but 
at least we may say that speculation has been very badly under- 
stood. I shall now attempt to explain why speculation has been - 
so grossly neglected; there seem to be two causes, one concerning 
metaphysics, the other natural philosophy. When we mention 
metaphysics we seem to bring back some mummified science 
which is supposed to be dead, at least for the last centuries. 
I admit that the value of metaphysics as taught in many in- 
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stances, is practically nil, and one of the main reasons is that 
metaphysics has been separated from what we commonly call 
“theodicy,” and after a while “theodicy” has practically 
become an independent science. “ Theodicy ” and metaphysics 
are not two sciences, but “ theodicy” is but the conclusion of 
metaphysics and natural philosophy; Aristotle held so strongly 
to the unity of metaphysics and “ theodicy ”’ that he calls meta- 
physics “ theology.” 7° No one in his right mind would admit 
that it is useless to prove the existence of a Supreme Being,— 
and that is precisely the prime function and purpose of meta- 
physics,—to prove the existence of a Supreme Being and to 
deduce the attributes, and to show his relationship to other 
beings. Metaphysics is not a science that leads nowhere. More- 
over, if epistemology were restored to metaphysics, and if it 
were presented as a defense of metaphysical principles which 
can not be defended by any superior science,—since there is 
no higher science in the natural order—then one would again 
understand the importance of studying this science which is at 
the basis of knowledge. If metaphysics has become sterile it is 
simply because it has been separated from its purpose and even 
from its basic principles. | 
Concerning natural philosophy I think that the situation is 
even worse. The introduction of the Wolffian classification of 
the sciences has been very harmful to natural philosophy, since 
it brought about a tendency to absorb natural philosophy in 
metaphysics.*” Furthermore there has been a tendency to con- | 
sider what is commonly called “ psychology ” and “ cosmology ”’ 
as two distinct sciences; and certain authors have even pretended 
that the psychology of the human soul is a metaphysical con- 
sideration. All this is plainly contradictory to the teachings 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas. But the main trouble in natural 
philosophy is that modern textbooks have simply omitted the 


26 Met., 1026 a 18. 
27 Christian Wolff “ Logica ” discursus preliminaris c. 3. | 
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most important parts of natural philosophy and to>come down 
to details, the omission of finality in nature as contained in 
the second book of “ Physics” of Aristotle has given a totally 
wrong perspective to this science. In the second book of 
Physics, Aristotle develops this doctrine of the final cause, and 
it is only by its teleological aspect that natural philosophy can 
be understood. Strange as it may seem, some modern thomists 
who are considered absolutely faithful to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas are guilty of this fault, v.g. Gredt, whose textbook is 
among the best. The result of this omission is a materialistic 
view of the universe, and moreover this implies a static outlook 
which is absolutely opposed to St. Thomas and Aristotle’s 
teachings. And finally many modern thomists have not been 
able to explain satisfactorily the relationship between natural 
philosophy and the sciences, and that because they have not 
understood the basic principles of thomism. To my mind this 
failure has been one of the greatest tragedies of philosophy for 
the last centuries, and from this misunderstanding has sprung 
the opposition so common between philosophers and scientists. 
Modern thomists seem to have an idealistic conception of 
natural philosophy, they seem to think that universal or abstract 
knowledge of material things is more perfect than concrete or 
particular knowledge. This is not according to Aristotelian and 
Thomistic teaching, and S. Thomas in the Disputed Question 
“De Veritate” says that it is not sufficient to know universal 
natures, but using universal nature as a medium we must tend 
to the knowledge of the particulars. “ Dummodo cognitio nostra 
usque ad propria reducatur.” 7° This tendency to the knowledge 
of the particulars is the domain of the sciences. Natural phi- 
_losophy as ordinarily presented is an incomplete science which 
must be completed necessarily by experimental knowledge. There 
is NO opposition between the two,—they have the same purpose, 


7° Qu. Disp. De veritate, qu. 8, art. 10, ad lum. 
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that is primarily to explain the universe, and secondarily the 
sciences may be subservient to the mechanical arts. Naturally 
the methods of science shall not be the same as those of phi- 
losophy, because the immediate subject is not the same, but the 
subject of science is but the concretion or limitation of universal 
nature. Wolff never understood those points, and the thomists 
who have adopted the Wolffian classification of sciences never 
did understand it either; in certain cases we meet with thomistic 
authors who seem to think that natural philosophy is but some 
kind of metaphysical science, but that is wrong. Naturally if 
we understand natural philosophy in a distorted fashion there 
is a fair explanation why speculation has been neglected, it had 
become a stultified form of knowledge; but if it is understood 
as it should be according to Aristotle and St. Thomas it retains 
all its interest, leads us to God, to his Divine Providence, shows 
the place of man in the universe, restores the explanation of 
“‘ experimental sciences ” to its proper principle without having 
recourse to any dichotomy as usually presented by modern 
exponents of thomism. Entire sections of the physical works 
of Aristotle have been omitted or badly understood and so we 
have lost the principles which solve the modern scientific 
problems. 

It is only through speculative science that we may arrive at 
an orderly and rational explanation of the universe, because 
for us the universe is not an object of art but of knowledge, 
since our intellect is not the cause of things but merely strives 
to know them as they are. | 

Returning to our division proposed at the beginning; liberal 
arts, mechanical arts, moral habits, and intellectual habits we 
may draw a few conclusions concerning thomistic education: 


1. It is quite generally admitted by thomists that logic must 
be possesed before any philosophical science may be acquired. 
For a beginner, logic must be studied more as an art and an 
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instrument to philosophy than as a science in itself. Being 
considered acording to this viewpoint, logic is primarily con- 
cerned with the training-value of the intellect.”® This corre- 
sponds to the teaching of St. Thomas in his commentary on the 

6th Book of Ethics, lect. 7, no. 1211. Prior to logic the students 
must have some knowledge of dialectics and rhetoric. N aturally 
an_ adequate knowledge of grammar is presupposed to all this, 
since logic treats of terms, propositions, syllogisms, ete. Epis- 
temology must not be studied in a course of a logic © 
since it presupposes “ psychology.” 

To my mind the part played by “ poetics” in our modern 
education is not sufficiently important, since there are many 
whose primary intellectual activity shall be achieved through 
poetical medium,—by the expression “ poetical medium” I 
mean the modern counterparts of Aristotelian works of art, 
namely the stage-play, the film, and the novel. Even though 
I am not preoccupied with the moral and instructive values of 
these modern forms of art,—since the finality of art as such is 
not moral education or instruction, but some form of “ rational 
enjoyment,’ we must admit that a refinement of taste capable 
of providing a sane form of “rational enjoyment” must be 
developed. If we fail in this duty. an entire stratum of our 
society will search for childish pleasure or pure physical relax- 
ation which is good in itself but has hardly any intellectual 
value of its own. — | 


2. As regards science the problem is somewhat more com- 
plicated. We may say that science may be studied according 
to two different patterns: 

(a) independently of philosophy, and in this case the study 
of science may produce excellent technicians, but then it is 
impossible to integrate science to a higher learning, and science 
remains separated from philosophy. This is a very dangerous 


*° Com. in De Trin. Boethii, qu. 5, art. 1 ad 2. 
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position and easily develops a materialistic tendency. If science 
is studied in this way it must be understood by the student that 
his study of science is essentially incomplete. This separation 
of science and philosophy has been the modern position. It 
may be very difficult to have all students follow a course of 
natural philosophy,—at times it may be almost impossible,— 
but in that case it must be realized that such a way of doing is 
simply tolerated and is not an ideal arrangement in itself. 
(b) As continuing natural philosophy and this is the way in 
which sciénce should be studied to become integrated to phi- 
losophy. In this case the student is able to understand that a 
particular science is but a concrete and limited application of a 
more universal principle, and by the very fact he is protected 
against all materialistic outlook. | 


3. It should be remembered that it is absolutely impossible 
to learn ethics in a scientific way if beforehand the student does 
not possess a general notion of psychology; and furthermore it 
is absolutely impossible to understand psychology without 
general natural philosophy, since the basic principles of all 
living beings are “‘ body and soul”; and “ body and soul ” are 
but an application of the general principles of matter and form 
which are the two intrinsic and essential principles of all com- | 

posite - beings. | | 

4. It is impossible to arive at the knowledge of the existence 
of God through natural means without natural philosophy and 
metaphysics. Any education which excludes these two sciences 
from its program is atheistic. Against this conclusion it may 
be objected that students have faith in God, so they are not 
atheists. This may be true of some students, while others 
haven’t any faith at all. Moreover those who have faith and 
believe in a Supreme Being must be capable of defending this 
faith through rational principles, otherwise they will conclude 
that there is an opposition between faith and reason. Moreover 
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an education without God destroys the basis of ethics and 
morality since it destroys natural law, and eternal law. There 
may remain a vague notion of God, a “ feeling,” a “sense of 
human decency ” or anything of the kind, but it is not scientific 
and rational. 


5. Thomistic education is not only an intellectual education, 
it is integral and aims at a perfect man. Since man is not a 
pure subsistent intellect, he has other faculties which must be 
trained, namely the sense-appetite and the will. Both these 
faculties are blind-faculties, they do not of themselves possess 
knowledge, they can not judge right or wrong, they are inclined 
to extremes and here again the intellect using the general prin- 
ciples set forth by ethics must decide what must be done in this 
particular instance. This is the function of prudence which 
judges the right medium at the right moment, and at the proper 
circumstances, and commands to follow the right decision. 
Prudence is what we may call a complex virtue; it is partly 
intellectual since it comprises acts of memory, understanding, 
docility, shrewdness and reason; it is partly a moral virtue since 
it has an imperative function, and dictates the right medium 
in matters of temperance and fortitude. Thomism avoids the 
teachings of extreme intellectualism which pretends that virtue 
is simply knowledge; thomism maintains that the principles of 
virtues are acquired through science, though virtue itself is 
acquired by the repetition of the acts, and not i dd by 
knowing what is right and what is wrong. 


6. During the past centuries, and especially during the last. 
decades there has been an ever-increasing development of the 
mechanical arts, and by this expression I mean all the different 
crafts and techniques which help man in his material wants. 
Thomists approve of all this progress, but it must be reminded 
that however great have been our achievements in this field, 
it still remains true that they constitute the inferior level of 
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human culture, since the perfection of an intellectual habit js 
measured by its object. Moreover the material productions of 
-modern technological advancements must be used for a good 
purpose, that is according to the dictates of a true objective 
morality. It is very unfortunate that our material advance- 
ments have not been paralleled by a concomitant practice of 
jJustice,—in fact it could not be otherwise since we had rejected 
all objective morality and substituted the principles that “ might 
makes right,”’ or “ business is business,” or again the principles 
of “ rugged individualism ” without any fair consideration for 
_ the opponent or the inferior. That is why a truly Aristotelian- 
Thomistic education must stress the virtue of justice, both indi- 
vidual and social, in all its implications, since it understands 
that the products of human activity must be made, organized, 
distributed, used for the welfare of the individual and for the 
common good. And this is the function of the virtue of justice. 
A man may be a good technician, an excellent artist, and still be 
a barbarian and he shall remain a barbarian if he does not use 
his proficiency and skill for the good of man, and this shall be 
achieved through prudence and justice. We have seen excellent 
scientists very advanced in their particular field, but who used 
their skill for wrong purposes. That is why according to St. 
Thomas and Aristotle if one does not possess prudence and 
justice he should not be entrusted with anything he may use 
aaginst his own welfare and against the common good,—he is 
not a bad artist, or a bad scientist because he does not act 
according to the principles of morality,—but because he can 
not unite his artistic and mechanical abilities with prudence and 
justice he has failed to integrate his intellectual productive 
habits with the moral habits. 

A similar situation exists in the political field. For Aristotle 
and St. Thomas political science and political prudence are the 
noblest forms of moral activity as St. Thomas says in his Pro- 
logue to his Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics, while nowa- 
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days welieion! science has become an art of compromising, and 
the scientific character of political science has been replaced 
by propaganda, vague slogans, and what not; and moreover 
political prudence has become mere shrewdness, functioning 


independently of the common good. In this field the problem 


is not so much to inject moral considerations in politics, but to 
understand that political activity is essentially moral activity 
and to act accordingly. As Aristotle and St. Thomas say 
Ethics is subordinated to Political Science and not vice-versa ; *° 
and according to both no one who does not possess political 
science and political prudence should mingle in social affairs, 
and he who does not possess political prudence at all should not 
be a citizen, since being a citizen supposes a certain perfection 
in the social domain.** All this has become exceedingly impor- 
tant in our modern society since every individual is called upon 
to fulfill his share in the government through elections; and it 
may be said that social sciences have a very important part in 
our modern curriculum, but it must be stressed that this is 
essentially a moral problem of the highest order,—the principles 


are acquired by the study of the social sciences, but the practice 


demands a sound personal prudence and an honest life according 
to the moral virtues. | 

We may resume the main characteristics of thomistic edu- 
cation in the following way: 


(a) Aristotelian-thomistic education is essentially an integral 
education, and by this is meant that it is not merely preoccupied 
with the intellectual advancement of students but is also con- 
cerned with the moral formation. Aristotelian-thomistic edu- 
cation rejects the view that instruction and moral formation 
should be separated, or even that one is possible without the 
other,—intellectual formation and moral development are but 
two aspects of one processus of becoming. | 


Eth. Nic., 1094 a 18, 1095 al, 1102 a 
* Politics, 1275 b 19. 
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(b) It must also be said that Aristotelian-thomistic education 
is a balanced system of education and by this is meant that it 
recognizes that the diverse subject-matters in the curriculum 
should be distributed and organized according to a hierarchical 
order, and it gives the very principle of this orderly disposition. 
Modern education as a rule has been deficient in this respect.— 
it tends to exclusiveness, and becomes one-sided, in this sense 
at least that one branch is apt to absorb the others and destroy 
their value. We should not be surprised at this difficulty 
encountered nowadays, since modern educators have not been 
capable of finding their limitations, and at times they have been — 
unwilling to admit their shortcomings. Each branch wants to 
be supreme, and there is no way in modern thought. to judge 
what constitutes one domain of activity superior to another, 
because fundamental theses as the nature of man, natural law, 
the existence of God, finality in nature and other universal 
truths have been abandoned. Naturally it is quite impossible 
for all students to study all the diverse sciences, but each must 
recognize that he must admit some form of limitation; the 
technician must understand that his activity in many cases 
is subject to moral law, moreover the moralist must admit that ~ 
his science is dependent on natural philosophy and metaphysics, 
and the metaphysician,—though his science is the highest in 
the natural order,—must acknowledge that he is subject to error 
as everyone else. | 


(c) Aristotelian-thomistic education is essentially an intellec- 
tual education, and any activity which does not imply intellec- 
tual activity is not strictly human. Aristotelian-thomistic edu- 
cation is not primarily an education of the will, of the passions, 
or of feeling; and though they have their share in human life, 
they fulfill their function only in so far as they are regulated 
by the intellect. | 


(d) Finally Aristotelian-thomistic education is broad-minded, 
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—it is opened to all advancements, and can absorb and integrate 
all present and future progress. In this sense it can be said to 
be soundly “ liberal” because the intellect can judge what is 
necessary and what is contingent. There can not be any com- 
promise on necessary issues, but contingent situations are pri- 
marily relevant to prudence. ) 


Time and again in the course of centuries we have abandoned 


the teachings of Aristotle and St. Thomas, and this is also true 


in our present age. Moral values have been considered as acci- 
dental, speculation has been despised,—though it is the noblest 
activity,—and we measure civilization and culture in terms of 
machines, gadgets. We are continually speaking of the “ dig- 
nity of man” and yet we precisely deny this dignity theo- 
retically by refusing to admit that man has an immortal soul, 
an immaterial intellect and a will by which he may know and 
love God and thereby attain his real dignity; practically by 
killing millions just as we slaughter cattle. According to the 
sound principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas we must return 
to a God-centered education which can be the beginning of a real 
and objective world-order. 


Lucien Durautt, O. M.I., L. S. TH. 


Oblate Fathers College, Natick, Mass. 
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A NOTE ON LAW 


OUR years have passed since Mortimer Adler reminded 
his fellow philosophers that the term law is not predicated 
univoéally of the various types of laws. His essay? however 
did not receive the attention it deserved. It met the fate that 
he feared it would meet: too many thought it a scholarly study 
of semantics, an over-elaborate clarification of terms. Instead, 
the essay was—among other things—a noteworthy attempt to 
break down the barriers of misunderstanding that loom between 
contemporary legal thinkers and the treasures of Thomistic 
wisdom. For the supposition that law is predicated with the 
same sharp rigidity of natural law. and positive law has brought 
scholastic jurisprudence into disrepute. In wide legal circles, 
scholastic jurisprudence is thought to make positive law static 
and frozen with a view to protecting private rights—instead 
of making it dynamic and fluid with a view to furthering social 
interests. Considering the obvious evidence of constant social, 
economic, and political changes, together with the equally 
obvious need for new legislation to meet these changes, many 
sincere and thoughtful American jurists have chosen for their 
own philosophy Heraclitean pragmatism rather than what they 
assume to be Parmenidean Philistinism. 

The purpose of this essay, however, is not to defend Dr. 
Adler’s entire position. Indeed the view taken here with regard 
to the primary analogate in the predication of law is quite 
different. Its purpose is rather to re-weigh some of the key — 
terms in the classical definition of law given by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, first by the light of some famous but too long neglected 
passages in Suarez, secondly by means of the valuable research 
accomplished in recent years with regard to the notion of “ the 
common good.” 


1 Mortimer J. Adler, “ A Question About Law,” in Essays in Thomism, 
edited by R. E. Brennan, O.P. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942). 
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In the fifth chapter of the first book of De Legibus, Suarez 
challenges the first term (ordinatio rations) in St. Thomas’ 
definition of law by rejecting the notion that law is an act of 
the intellect. If law is an act of the intellect, he asks, in what 
act can it possibly exist? Is it an act of judgment? It cannot 
be, since a mere act of judgment does not have the power to bind 
or to move one morally. Moreover, if law is essentially a judg- 
ment, it does not differ from a counsel, for “‘even one who 
merely gives counsel has the same judgment concerning the 


action to be done” as one who issues a law.” Is law, then, the 


“imperium ” of the intellect? No, Suarez answers, the im- 
perium is merely a sign of law, for when the intellect commands, 
there is no obligation to obey unless the command itself be based 
upon a law. Is law the “ interior locution” of the legislator ? 
No, since such a locution “ has its force and efficacy only in so 
far as it is the sign of law. Therefore, it necessarily supposes 
that in which the force of law chiefly consists.” ° 

Suarez then examines the position held by Bonaventure and 
others that law is an act of the will. He writes as follows: 
“This second opinion is supported by the properties of law 
itself. For all the properties which are attributed [to law by 
those holding the first opinion] as properties of the intellect, 
belong more properly to the will; and some belong to the will 
which cannot possibly be attributed to the intellect.” * First of 
all, law is a norm of action and the supreme norm of action is 
the will of God, as St. Thomas himself insisted. Secondly, 
law illuminates and directs the subject; hence, law as it exists 
in the subject is an act of the intellect, but the ultimate source 
of the illumination is the will act of the legislator “ which 
objectively, or, if one may use the term, effectively illuminates 
the subject.” ® A third property of law is that it moves the 


* Suarez, De Legibus, I, v, 5. Ibid. ‘ Ibid. 11. 
5 Summa Th. 1-2, Q. XIX, a. 9; 2-2, Q. XXVI, a. 13. 
* Suarez, op. cit., I, v, 12. 
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subject to action, obliging him to perform it. But the intellect 
does not move one to action; it merely specifies the act and thus 
directs rather than moves. ‘“ Law has the power to bind, and 
this belongs to the will rather than to the intellect. For the 
intellect shows only that necessity which is in the object itself ; 
if the necessity is not in the object, it cannot manifest it. The 
will, however, confers a necessity which was not in the object, © 
and brings it about—for example, in a matter of justice—that 
a thing should have a certain value.” * This criticism has 
special force in the realm of positive law (and it is positive law 
that Suarez is here especially treating), for there is no intrinsic 
necessity in the matters which fall under purely positive law, 
whose chief function is to implement natural law in different 
cultures and in different times. Unlike natural law, positive 
law is open to error since it treats the contingent rather than | 
the necessary. Hence the intellect can discover no intrinsic 
necessity in its dictates. 

Moreover, Suarez continues, since law is an act of juris- — 
diction, law may be said to be the use of sovereignty. But use 
is an act of the will, especially the use of sovereignty. Again, 
law is an act of legal justice. “ But legal justice is an act of — 
the will, though it needs the direction of prudence. This latter, 
however, can be said of all the virtues of the will; hence pru- 
dence is especially necessary for the creation of law. It is this 
point, indeed, that is established by those who hold the first 
opinion [that law is primarily an act of the intellect]. But this 
does not mean that law is a formal act of prudence; for just as 
- fair distribution and a correct choice depend on prudence, yet 
both are acts of the will—of distributive justice or if some other 
virtue ” *—in the same way, legal justice depends on prudence, 
but is formally an act of the will. Finally, “to oblige by law 
is to create a moral effect. This depends on the free will of 


7 Ibid., 15. Ibid. 
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- the legislator. Therefore, in order that the moral effect take 
place, there must be an intention and a will to do so in the 
legislator. Otherwise, the moral effect would take place without 
the intention of the legislator, which is repugnant.” ° 
In surveying this criticism of Suarez, one notes that Suarez 
by no means cut law loose from its rational moorings. He 
freely admits that “law requires two things: motion and 
direction, goodness ... and truth. That is to say, law requires 
a correct Judgment concerning the things that should be done, 
and a will that efficaciously moves towards these things.” *° 
He is acutely aware of the evidence brought forward by those 
who maintain that law is an act of the intellect, but he points 
out that it merely proves that law cannot be established without 
the direction of prudence. He admits that an intellectual 
judgment is necessary before the act of the will, but he asserts 
that there can be no law unless the will act takes place.1t He 
states his own position simply and tersely: “ Law as it exists 
in the mind of the legislator is an act of a just and correct will 
by which the superior wishes to oblige an inferior to do this or 
that.” 7? Law as promulgated exists in the intellect of the 
subject, but the promulgation of law does not, strictly speaking, 
pertain to the essence of law, for “ even granting that this will 
cannot have its effect in the subject unless it is proposed to him 
sufficiently, still the proposal is not the cause of the obligation 
but simply a disclosure of a cause that obliges.” ** He freely 
concedes, however, that law is an act of the intellect as it exists 
in the minds of the subjects: ‘“‘ Viewing this property of law 
[i. e. its role to direct the subject], one can have no doubt but 
that it is an act of the intellect,” ** but this intellectual guidance 
is not law but rather the effect of law. Finally, it must be noted 
that in this section of De Legibus, Suarez is speaking especially 
- about purely positive law; and this explains why he sometimes 


* Ibid., 20. **Jbid., 23. **Ibid., 24. **Ibid. **Ibid., 12. 
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speaks as though the legislator were entirely free in his choice 
of means towards an end.%® But the broad principles he lays 
down with respect to the nature of law are the same as those 
he lays down elsewhere.*® | 
Thus when Suarez comes to treat the eternal law, he again 

asks if the lex aeterna is an act of the divine intellect or of the — 
divine will. He holds the latter as the more probable position. 
First, since the eternal law is concerned with things that God 
has freely created, the lex aeterna must be more than merely 
an ordination of reason. Any free act (and creation is a free 
act) is formally in the will. Although the lex aeterna possesses 
necessity as one of its notes, its necessity is only consequent 
necessity ; formally and radically it is free. Hence it is an act 
of the will.*” He then defines the eternal law as “ A free decree 
of the will of God, declaring that order should be preserved: 
in general by all the parts of the universe that are ordained 
to a common good which benefits the universe as a whole or in 
part by benefiting its species; in particular by intellectual 
creatures in their free acts.” ** Under two aspects can this 
eternal law be said an act of the divine will. First of all, God 
governs irrational creatures by giving them a determined 
nature: “‘ He governs them not by giving a command but by 
making them ” *° of such and such a nature. “ Making” how- 


15 Tbid., 22: “ secernimus legem naturalem, et consequenter etiam aeter- 
nam... . Praesens ergo controversia solum st de lege posita per voluntatem 
alicuius superioris.” 

16 Suarez’ division of law in this chapter can be reduced as follows: 

Positive law prior to promulgation: will act of legislator 

Positive law—the act of promulgation: “imperium” of legislator 

Positive law—as promulgated: intellectual act directing subject. 

17 Suarez, op. cit., II, iii, 4. | 

18 Ibid., 6: “legem aeternam esse decretum liberum voluntatis Dei stat- 
uentis ordinem servandum, aut generaliter ab omnibus partibus universi 
in ordine ad commune bonum, vel immediate illi conveniens ratione totius 
universi, vel saltem ratione singularum specierum eius, aut specialiter 
servandum a creaturis intellectualibus quoad liberas operationes earum.” 

1° Ibid., 7: “non praecipit eis loquendo sed faciendo.” 
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ever is essentially an act of the will rather than of the intellect ; 
hence, the laws that govern irrational beings are acts of the will 
rather than of the intellect. Secondly, God governs rational 
creatures by putting them under a moral obligation—which 
cannot be had without a specific will act of the legislator. 
Hence, the Eternal Law must be an act.of the Divine Will, 
rather than of the Divine Intellect.*° Only in these respects, 
Suarez asserts, can the Eternal Law be said to be an act of the 
Divine Intellect : first, in so far as God knows His own Will and 


applies this knowledge in such a way that His decrees will be 


carried out; secondly, in so far as He has an intellectual knowl- 
edge of this law from all eternity.“ Suarez admits, however, 
that our knowledge of God’s Eternal Law is an act of the 
intellect (lex aeterna passive spectata.) 

When Suarez comes to analyze the term ordinatio rations 
in relation to natural law, he first of all discusses whether or not 
it is proper to call “ human nature” natural law. Although 
he freely admits that human nature is the norm of morality, 
he emphatically denies that human nature as an essence can be 
called “law” except by equivocation. His first objection to 
this terminology is that it is alien to that used by the vast 
majority of theologians and philosophers, and he sees no need 


for creating confusion by coining a new term. His second 


objection is that human nature as an essence “ neither com- 
mands nor shows the goodness or evil [of an action]. Neither 


does it direct or illumine one, nor have any other effect of law. 


Therefore, it cannot be called a law, unless we wish to use the 
word law equivocally and metaphorically . . . and our opinion 
is the same as that of the doctors of church and civil law— 
namely, that a natural right is a true right, and natural law 
is true law.” 7 

Suarez does not deny that rational human nature is the norm 


Ibid. 8. Ibid., 9. Ibid., v, 5. 
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of morality ; but not every measure is alaw. He points out that 
the poverty of a pauper and one’s ability to help him are the 
norm by which we judge one’s obligation to give alms, yet 
neither constitutes the law of alms-giving. The necessity of 
the body is the norm of temperance, yet that necessity is not 
the law of temperance but its foundation. In general, an end 
is the rule and measure of the means, but it does not constitute 
a law.”* Suarez freely admits, however, that natural law can 
be defined as being synonomous with human nature considered 
as a faculty, for “ natural law exists most properly in an actual 
judgment of the mind ” **—in other words, in the proper exer- — 
cise of the specifying faculty of human nature. But this does 
not make natural law essentially an act of the intellect, for the 
human intelligence merely reveals to man certain aspects of 
the lex aeterna which is an act of the Divine Will. Funda- 
mentally and radically, the natural law is merely a portion of 
the lex aeterna; it is the lex aeterna passive spectata. Proxi- 
mately, the natural law is an act of the judgment, ultimately, 
an act of the Divine Will. | | 
Suarez continues his analysis of ordinatio rations as predi- 
cated of natural law by discussing the much-disputed proposi- 
tion that: ‘‘ Even if God did not forbid or command those things 
which are found in the law of nature; nevertheless, to lie is evil, 
to reverence one’s parents is good and obligatory.” *° Medina 
had declared this proposition to be self-contradictory. If it 
were true, he asserted, a lie would be sinful because it is per se 
contrary to man’s nature, yet not sinful since it was not pro- 
hibited. Suarez rejects Medina’s position, and maintains that 
‘in a human act there is some goodness or badness in the object 
viewed in itself—namely, in so far as it is consonant or dis- 


28 Tbid., 6. 
** Tbid., 14: “non dubito quin in actuali judicio mentis propriisime 
existat lex naturalis.” 


25 Ibid. 
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consonant with right reason; and by this standard an action can 
be called bad .. . apart from its relation to any law. But in 
addition, a human act has a special goodness or badness in its 
relation to God if a divine law of command or prohibition has 
been issued. According to this law, a human act is called. 
culpable in a special manner, or wrong with respect to God since 
it is a transgression of a law relating to God Himself.... This 
deformation a human act contrary to rational human nature 
would not have if we grant the supposition that God had not 
- forbidden it, since it would then lack that virtual contempt of 
God which a violation of law has in respect to the legislator.” 7° 
As Suarez points out, St. Thomas implicitly recognized this 
distinction when he distinguished between a sin in so far as it 
is contrary to reason and in so far as it is an offense against 


God.” 

The next point in connection with this controversy to be 
treated by Suarez is whether or not God is bound to prohibit 
those actions which are contrary to man’s human nature. 
Suarez adopts the position of Cajetan on this point * and points 
out that although the act of creation was free, certain other acts 
were necessitated by it: “ if God wishes to create the world and 
to conserve it so that it may attain its end, He must exercise 
His providence over it... . In the same way, if God determines 
to create a rational nature that will have sufficient intelligence 
to do good and evil—as well as God’s concursus to do both— 
God cannot refuse to forbid acts that are intrinsically bad or 


27 Summa Th., 1-2, Q. LXXI, a. 6 ad 5am: “ Ad quintum divendum quod 
a theologis considerature pecatum praecipue secundum quod est offensa 
contra Deum; a philosopho autem morali, secundum quod contrariatur 
Tationi. Et ideo Augustinus convenientius definit peccatum ex hoc quod 
est contra ‘legem aeternam ’ quam ex hoc quod contra rationem; praecipue 
cum per legem aeternam regulemur in multis quae excedunt rationem 
humanam, sicut in his quae sunt fidei.” | 

7° Cajetan, In Iam Ilae, Q. C, a. 8. 
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to command acts that are intrinsically good. For God can 
neither lie nor govern stupidly or unjustly; and it would be a 
providence entirely alien to the divine wisdom and goodness 
not to forbid those things that are intrinsically bad or not to 
command those things that are intrinsically good.” 7° Suarez 
also points out that a judgment of right reason is sufficient 
evidence of God’s will; for it reveals to the mind not only that 
certain acts are intrinsically good or evil but also that those 
actions that are in conformity with his own nature please the 
Author of his nature, actions contrary to that nature, displease 
Him. Morality, then, to Suarez was more than a matter of free 
finality. Man’s nature could be said to be law only in so far 
as it was a concrete expression of the Divine Will; in this sense, 
the act of creation was an act of legislation. And since creation 
is an act of the will, natural law fundamentally and radically 
is likewise a will act, not an act of the intellect. 

Suarez’ position on the primacy of the will in respect to law 
has a special force in the realm of positive law, which deals 
with matters that are in themselves indifferent.2° As Suarez 
writes, “‘ That is said to be purely positive law that adds a 
necessity to things which of themselves have no necessity; for, 
as Aristotle points out, positive law concerns things that are 
indifferent. .. .”** Again: “ Positive law is so called since 
it does not come from nature or from grace, but is posited by 
some prince in authority. Thus it is called ‘ positive’ since it 
is added to the natural law, and does not necessarily flow from 
it.” °? And: “The natural law differs from other Jaws in that 
other laws make wrong what they forbid, and necessary or 
honest what they command; but the natural law supposes that 
the act or object it commands is honest... .” ** This position 


_is traditional, Suarez points out, and was held by Aristotle in 


2° Op. cit., II, vi, 23. | 
89 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Th., 1-2, Q. XCI, a. 3. ; 
31 Op. cit., II, vii, 6. I, iii, 14. 83 Tbid., II, vii, 1. 
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the Nichomachean Ethics where he writes: “ Of political jus- 
tice, part is natural, part legal—natural, that which everywhere 
has the same force and does not exist by people’s thinking this 
or that; legal, that which is originally indifferent, but when it 
has been laid down, is not indifferent.” ** 

In contemporary terms, then, one can say that it is according 
to the natural part of political justice (i.e. according to the 
natural law) that men receive a living wage. The implemen- | 
tation of this principle, however, is left to the legal part of 
political justice—to the realm of opinion, not to the realm of 
principles. Since there are too many complex factors for the 
mind to have complete certitude on an actual living wage in 
~ certain circumstances,** the wage set by legislators may or may 
not be a true living wage. Yet there is a distinct obligation to 
pay the salary prescribed—the obligation arising not from the 
material but from the efficient cause of the law, namely from 
the authority of the legislator and his right to obedience.** Too 
many contemporary students of scholastic philosophy have 
brought scholastic jurisprudence into disrepute by forgetting 
this principle just enunciated and by insisting that since posi- 
tive law is based on natural law we have the same mathematical 
certitude in both fields. This is far from being true. As a 
matter of fact, those legal pragmatists and functionalists who 
assert that only those positive laws are valid which can carry 
out the purposes of law (social order and temporal happiness) 
are much nearer the truth, did they not allow themselves to be 
drawn into absolute relativism. 

At this point, however, the question arises: does the criticism 
of Suarez necessitate our abandoning the traditional definition 
of St. Thomas—that law is “an ordination of reason for the 
common good by him who has care of the community and pro- 


% Aristotle, Nich. Ethics, 1134b18-20. 
*5 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Th., 1-2, Q. XCV, a. 2, ec. 
*° Cf. Adler, loc. cit., p. 226. 
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mulgated ’? Suarez himself did not think that the definition 
need be abandoned.*’ He merely insisted that the term ordi- 
natio rattonts be understood as primarily an act of the will. Ag 
we have seen, he based his position on two general grounds: 
first, on the fact that an obligatory ordination must be primarily 
an act of the will. Otherwise the ordination is not obligatory, 
and obligation is more essential to the concept of law than 
direction. Secondly, on the fact that positive law has no other 
necessity than that which is placed on it by the will. Hence, 
unless we wish to call positive law “law” by equivocation, we 
must admit that law is primarily an act of the will. Hence, 
if the criticisms of Suarez are valid—and they give considerable 
evidence of being so—the term ordinatio rationis can be re- 
tained in the definition of law, with the understanding, however, 
that the word ordinatio pertains primarily to the will, not to 
the intellect. And thus the homogeneity of law is established— 
analagous though it may be—and a solution is reached to the 
question of how law can be predicated other than equivocally 
of natural law and positive law.** 


*7 His own definition of law as “a common precept, just and stable, 
sufficiently promulgated,” (De Legibus, I, xii, 4) was formulated, Suarez 
states, to stress the stability of law—a point which he felt was not suffi- 
ciently stressed in St. Thomas’ definition. But St. Thomas evidently 
included the note of stability in the term common good, since he points out 
for the common good laws should not change except for a grave reason. 
Otherwise public respect for law is diminished: Summa Th., 1-2, Q, XCVII, 
a. 2. 

*® In connection with the question of whether ordination is an act of the 
intellect or of the will, the following passage from Summa Th., I, Q. XLV, 
a. 7, c. is of unusual interest: Quaelibet enim creatura subsistit in suo 
esse et habet formam, per quam determinatur ad speciem, et habet ordinem 
ad aliquid aliud. Secundum igitur quod est quaedam substantia creata, 
repraesentat causam et principium, et sic demonstrat personam Patris, qui 
est principium non de principio. Secundum autem quod habent quamdam 


_ formam et speciem, repraesentat Verbum, secundum quod forma artificiati - 


est ex conceptione artificis. Secundum autem quod habet ordinem reprae- 
sentat Spiritum Sanctum, inquantum est amor: quia ordo effectus ad 
aliquid alterum est ex voluntate creantis.”’ (Italics ours). But cf. Summa 
Th., 2-2, Q. LVIII, a. 4, ad 2am. 
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II. 


We now turn to a discussion of a second key term in the 
definition of St. Thomas: ad bonum commune. The meaning 
of this term has been the subject of considerable controversy 
in recent years,*’ but an effort will be made here to prescind as 
much as possible from controverted points, limiting ourselves 
only to the meaning of the term as it occurs in the definition 
of law. | 

From the outset, it must be made clear that the word bonum 
ig used in the definition to signify the final cause—the motive, 
as it were—of the act of legislation. In St. Thomas’ theory of 


law, the common good of the state is superior to the private 


good of any citizen: “‘ The good, which has the nature of final 
cause, is more efficacious the greater the number of things 
which are influenced by its causality. And so, if the same 
thing is good for one man and also for a whole city, it is clear 
that it is much better and more perfect to procure and preserve 
that which is the good of a whole city rather than that which 
is good for a single man. The love which ought to exist between 
man and man demands, it is true, that we guard the good of 
even a single person. But much better is it, and more divine, 
to display this affection towards a single city. Much more 
divine is it to do the same for an entire nation, which contains 
many civil societies. We say ‘more divine’ since it is more 
like God, who is the ultimate cause of all goods.” hed 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the common good of which 
St. Thomas speaks is superior to the private good not because 
it is a collection of many private goods. If this were so, the 


*° Vid. Charles de Koninck, De la Primauté Du Bien Commun (Quebec: 
Editions de L’Université Laval, 1943). The treatment of the common good 
given above is largely based upon Dr. de Koninck’s analysis in this work. 
For an opposing view, cf. I. Th. Eschmann, “In Defense of Jacques Mari- 
tain,” The Modern Schoolman, XXII (May, 1945), 183-208. 

“In I Ethic, lect. 2, n. 30. 
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common good would be superior merely in a quantitative 
sense—a concept alien to the thought of both Aristotle and St. 
Thomas: ‘ The common good of a city and the single good of 
one person do not differ only according as one is many, the 
other is few, but according to a formal difference [italics ours]. 
... And therefore the Philosopher in I. Polvt., in the beginning 
says that ‘ They do not speak well who say that the city and the 
home, and other things of this sort differ only in resepct to the 
number of its inhabitants: one being large, the other small— 
and not according to species.’ ” ** What is this formal differ- 
ence between the common good and the private good? The 
formal difference between a common good as such and a private 
good as such lies precisely in this: that a common good as such 
is communicable, while a private good is not. ‘ Now God, 
whose goodness is absolutely perfect, tends toward the good of 
all being. And hence it is not without reason that some say 
that good as such ‘ diffuses itself’; because the more good a 
being is, the more it bestows its goodness on other beings which 
are the more distant from itself. And because that which is 
most perfect in each kind is the exemplar and measure of every- 
thing which is comprised under that kind, it is fitting that 
God, whose Goodness is the most perfect, and who bestows His 
Goodness most universally, should be the exemplar of all beings 
which bestow any good.” ** Since the created common good 
in each order imitates more closely the uncreated common good 
than does the private good in that order, it has the primacy 
in every order. However, subordination of the individual’s 
private good to a common good in that order does not mean that 
that common good is alien to the private good. The common 
good as well as the private good is the good of the individual, 
for the tendency to any common good sought by a natural 
appetite is a tendency proper to the individual, that is, it is a 


41 Summa Th., 2-2, Q. LVIII, a. 7, ad 2 am. — 
42 Contra Gent., III, c. 24. 
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property. which flows from his essence. Hence, although “ Each 
individual naturally desires the good of its species more than 


its individual good,” ** since he shares in the species, he also 


shares in its comon good. The view that while a private good 
belongs to an individual, a common good belongs exclusively — 
to a group, is a collectivistic and totalitarian notion of common 
good, entirely alien to the thought of St. Thomas. The modern 
totalitarian state, re-acting from nineteenth century liberalism 
that subordinated social duties to private interests, sets up a 


series of artificial common goods and ruthlessly exploits the 


individual in such a way that he is often excluded from an 
enjoyment of them. St. Thomas subordinated the private good 
to the common good, but insisted that the common good, being 
the object of a natural appetite, can benefit all the members 
of the species. The individual is never submerged, never con- 


_ sidered a mere means to an artificial end, such as the “ power 


and glory ” of the State or of the race. 

In St. Thomas’ sense, man’s ordination to a common good 
is an indication of man’s perfection. ‘The more perfect a 
thing’s power and the higher its degree of goodness, the more 
universal its desire for good, and the greater the range of good- 
ness to which its appetite and operation extend. For the least 
perfect things tend only towards what is, properly speaking, 
their private good; perfect things tend towards the good of the 
species; and the more perfect things tend toward the good of 
the genus.” ** Thus, the dignity of man comes from his pos- 
session of rationality, which is ordered to the highest common — 
good, God Himself. ‘ And so in us, the love of our private good 
follows upon our sensible knowledge, but the love of the common 
and absolute good results from our intellectual knowledge. 
Hence, because the angels are possessed of knowledge which 
is the more universal in proportion as they are more perfect in 


Summa Th., 1, Q. LX, a. 5, ad lam. 
“‘Contra Gent., III, ec. 24. 
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nature, ... so does their love tend the more towards the common 
good.” *° Hence, ordination to a common good in St. Thomas’ 
sense does not destroy the dignity of an individual; it is rather 
the very basis of that dignity. | 

There is, moreover, no danger of totalitarianism in this con- 
cept of the common good, since man is ordained to common 
goods only under certain formalities. Thus, although we can 
say that the common good of the family is superior to the private 
good of the father as a member of the family and that the 
common good of the state is superior to the private good of the 
individual as a citizen, we cannot say that the common good 
of either the family or of the state is superior to the private 
good of the individual considered as a man. In other words, 
man is not subordinated to cither of these natural societies 
according to all that he is and possesses. But if considered only 
in so far as he is a member of these groups, his private good is 
subordinate to the common good of the groups. As St. Thomas 
writes: “The good of man is to be understood diversely, ac- 
cording as man is understood diversely. For the proper good 
of man as man is the good of reason, since to be man is to be 
rational. The good of man as an artist is the good of art; and 
so also according as he is a citizen, his good is the common 
good of the city.” *° 

It is obvious, of course, that man cannot limit himeelf to 
created common goods, for they are themselves subordinated to 
the highest common good, God Himself; moreover, man 1s _ 
primarily ordered to God (a common good) Who is higher than 
any of these created goods. These ordinations—-and not any- 


45 Quaest. Disp. de Spir. Creat., VIII, ad 5am. 

*®© Quaest. Disp. de Carit., a. 2, c.: “ Proprium autem bonum hominis 
oportet diversimode accipi, secundum quod homo diversimode accipitur. 
Nam proprium bonum hominis in quantum homo, est bonum rationis, €0 
quod homini esse est rationale esse. Bonum autem hominis secundum quod 
est artifex, est bonum artis; et sic etiam secundum quod est politicus, est 
bonum ejus bonum commune civitatis.” _ | 
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thing which man possesses of himself—are the fundamental 


reasons why “ Man is not ordered to political society according 
to his whole being and according to all that he possesses.” *” 


- One cannot say that the source of man’s dignity is his rationality 


or personality if we exclude the end to which that rationality 
or personality is directed. Rationality or personality is the 
basis of human dignity only in so far as it is ordained to a final 
end that is above and beyond political society.** 

Finally, man must desire the common good precisely as a 
common good, not as a private good. If each member of a 
family desires the good of the family as a means to his own 
happiness, the family will soon be transformed into a number of 
petty despots. The same is true on the political level. ‘“ To 
desire the good of a city in order to appropriate and possess 
it for myself is not to desire it as a good citizen; it is thus 
that the tyrant desires the good of the city. . . . This is to 
desire one’s own good rather than that of the city. . .. But to 
desire that the good of the city be preserved and defended is to 
love the city with a genuine love. This and this alone it is that 
makes the good citizen—even to the point of exposing oneself 
to danger of death and neglecting one’s private good for the 
sake of preserving or increasing the public good.” ** _ 

In light of these passages on the nature of the common good, 


the fact that God rules the universe through a richly complex 


series of final causes becomes more and more apparent, and the 
teleological nature of law becomes more and more obvious. The 
ends of law appear as a hierarchy of common goods, extending 
from the lowest possible created common goods ‘to the highest 


possible uncreated common good, the divina bonitas, which 


moves the Divine Will to the initial act of creation. The co- 


relation of the family to the state,°° the organic nature of 


; “Summa Th., 1-2, Q. XXI, a. 4, ad 3 am. : 
““ Ibid., 1-2, Q. II, a. 8, ¢. *° Quaest. Disp. de Carit., a. 2, ¢. 
wt St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XIX, 16: “ Quia igitur hominis domus 
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society, the relation of the nation to the family of nations js 
clarified, and we find the only adequate philosophic explanation 
of man’s duty to make sacrifices (in the civil order) for the 
temporal peace—not only of his own nation—but of the entire 
world. 

ITT. 


Having established the homogeneity of law, eternal, natural, 
and positive in the light of Suarez’ analysis, and having more 
fully ascertained the nature of “the common good,” we now 
arrive at the question of how law is predicated of the various 
types of laws. There are, of course, three ways a term may be 
predicated : equivocally, univocally, and analogously. Although 
this paper is limited to a discussion of the three types of law 


_mentioned above, to prevent any possible confusion note must 


be made of various other types of laws. First of all, the so- 
called “ laws ” in the field of economics, e. g. the law of supply 

and demand, the law of diminishing returns, are not laws in 
the strict sense. They are merely statements of an observed 
sequence, and hence can be said to be “ laws” only by equi- 
vocation. In the realm of natural science, so-called “laws of 
nature ”—such as the law of gravitation, laws of pressure and 
volume—all are merely theoretic formulae which express the 
relations observed between physical phenomena. Hence these 
too can hardly be called “ laws” except by equivocation. There 
are, of course, true laws guiding the actions of physical bodies, 
but the very nature of physical phenomena as singular and 


material prevents the human mind from understanding fully 


or adequately the laws that guide them.’ In the field of 


initium sive particula debet esse civitatis, omne autem initium ad aliquem 
sui generis finem, et omnis pars ad universi, cujus pars est, integritatem 
refertur: satis apparet esse consequens, ut ad pacem civicam pax domestica 
referatur ad ordinatam imperandi obediendique concordiam civium. Ita 
fit, ut ex lege civitatis praecepta sumere patrem-familias oporteat, quibus 
domum suam sic regat, ut sit paci accommodata civitatis.” For a similar 
opinion, cf. St. Thomas, Summa Th., 1-2, Q. XC, a. 3, ad 3 am. 
51 Summa Th., 1-2, Q. XCIII, a. 3. 
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mathematical physics, the equivocity of the term law is even 
more pronounced, for, as Werkmeister points out in his Phi- 
losophy of Science, the so-called laws of nature as understood by 
mathematical physicists are in reality mere formulae or equa- 
tions: “‘ Indeed,” Werkmeister writes, “ the whole distinction 
between ‘ cause’ and ‘effect’ is obliterated in these equations, 
and the dependencies thus formulated are all reversible. The 
concepts ‘ cause’ and ‘ effect’ in the traditional sense are there- 
fore ‘ essentially foreign to physical analysis’... . The equa- 
tions of physics require merely that nature be self-consistent in 
the sense that the same constellations of conditions (independent 


variables) always imply the same functional dependencies 


(dependent variables), and that they do this regardless of which 
terms we select as our independent variables.” ** In other 
words, any relationship affirmed in the “laws” of mathematical 
physics is completely reversible and depends on the manipula- 
tion of the mathematician. Obviously, these formulae cannot 
be called “‘ laws of nature ” except by sheer equivocation. 

When we turn to natural law, moral and physical, and posi- 
tive law, human and divine, we find no such equivocation. 
All of these laws are, in some way at least, “ ordinations of 
reason to the common good by him who has care of the com- 
munity and promulgated.” Natural moral law is an ordering 
of man to those created common social goods for which he has 
a natural appetite by virtue of his social nature,’ to a knowledge 
of God for which he has a natural appetite by virtue of his 
rational nature.** (This is, of course, an artificial dichotomy, 
since man’s social nature is also a result of his rational nature. ) 
God is the competent authority who has care of man, and He 
promulgates the natural moral law hy the very act of creating 
human nature. 


WwW. H. Werkmeister, A Philosophy of Science (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940), p. 459. 
°°? Summa Th., 1-2, Q. XCIV, a. 2. 54 Tbid., Q. II, a.-8. 
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Natural physical law, i.e. the rules that govern the actions 
of irrational beings in the universe, are laws since they rule by 
being imbedded in, or rather identified with, the essences of 
these beings. It is by means of their very natures that God 
rules the irrational creatures in the universe.*’ But, as pointed 
out above, these laws as known to man are largely conjectural. 
Indeed the inductive nature of science forces us to call “ physical 
laws,” i.e. scientific hypotheses attempting to explain phe- 
nomena, “laws” merely by equivocation. But the order in 
the universe is sufficient evidence of the existence of true 
physical laws. | 

Divine positive law is likewise an ordering by God’s intellect 
and/or will to a common good, namely to Himself. He has, 
pre-eminently, care of the community, and He promulgates His 
law by revelation directly or through the mouths of authorized 
representatives. Human positive law is likewise an ordination 
of reason by an authority who subsequently promulgates it to 
the community. Since the “ matter ” of positive law is opinion, 
positive law may per accidens be contrary to the common good; 
yet, per se it is directed to the common good, and hence fulfills 
all the conditions of law. | 
_ The question then arises: is law therefore predicated uni- 
vocally of all four types of law? The answer is apparent. 
Since these laws differ acording to their final, efficient, material, 
and formal causes—and yet remain within the terms of the 
definition, Jaw must be predicated of them not univocally but 
analogously. 

An analogous concept, of course, is one that is “ simply” 
(simpliciter) different, but “ somewhat” (secundum quid) the 
same. The subjects of which a concept is predicated analo- 
gously are called “ analogates,” the primary analogate being 
that to which the term is principally applied; that is, it is that 


55 Thid., Q. XCI, a. 2, ad 3am. 
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in which the concepts expressed by the term are most richly 
and fully contained. In recent years, some have maintained 
that positive law is the primary analogate.*® Others have kept 
to the traditional view that the Eternal Law is the primary 
analogate °’—the view taken here for the following reasons. 
First of all, no law can have any obligation were it not for 
God’s eternal Fuat. Secondly, all the notes of law are found 
pre-eminently in the Eternal Law. For here the ordination of 
reason is most complete and un-erring. Moreover, the final 
cause of the Eternal Law is the highest possible common good, 
the Divina Bonitas, and its efficient cause possesses authority 


in the fullest possible manner. As Suarez writes: “ There is a 


vast difference between human and divine law; both its subject 
and its legislator are temporal and created. Human law is 
formed and completed in the mind and will of man. . . . More- 
over, it is the effect of eternal law. . . . Its source of power is 
authority given by God Himself. . . Its obligation rests on the 
principles of the eternal law, one of which is that superiors are 
to be obeyed. Finally, for human law to be true law, it must 
be conformed to the eternal law. In this way, human positive 
law is the effect of eternal law, and it is concerning the eternal 
law that St. Augustine especially speaks. .-. .*° 

A difficulty arises, however, from this fact: whenever we 
ascribe any perfection to God, since we know that perfection 
from human experience, it would seem that the concept must 
be predicated of God analogously, and properly or primarily of 
the object of direct experience. Thus, since we know law from 
human experience, it would therefore seem more proper to 
predicate that term of divine government only in a secondary 
sense. If this were true, then the primary analogate of law 


5° Adler, loc. cit., 232. 

57Yves Simon, Nature and Function of Authority (Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press, 1940), p. 51. 

** De Legibus, II, iv, 8. 
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would be either natural or positive law, the secondary analogate 
would be the Eternal Law. This difficulty, however, can be 
resolved if the proper distinctions are made. Positive or 
natural law—that is, law as found in or directly experienced 
by human nature—is first in the order of knowledge, that is, 
it is the first known by us. But Eternal Law is first in the 
order of being, since it contains pre-eminently all the perfections 
of law. As Suarez points out in the passage quoted above, 
human law is, in the deepest sense, the effect of the Eternal 
Law; and in this connection, St. Thomas writes: “ Every effect 
which is not an adequate result of the power of the efficient 
cause, receives the similitude of the agent not in its fullest 
degree, but in a measure that falls short. . . . In the same way, 
all perfections existing in creatures divided and multiplied 
exist in God unitedly.” And he concludes as follows: “ Thus, 
whatever is said of God and creatures, is said according to the 
relation of a creature to God as its principle and cause, wherein 
all perfections of things pre-exist excellently.” °° 

It is evident, therefore, that the primary analogate of law is 
the Eternal Law. But the Eternal Law itself contains two 
laws: the Divine Positive Law and the natural law—both as 
they exist in the mind of God. Taking as a principle that the 
primary analogate of law is that in which the notes of law are 
most fully realized, it would seem that the Divine Positive Law 
is the primary analogate. For while the natural law directs 
the purely natural activities of man, the Divine Positive Law 
gives a supernatural direction which terminates in the beatific 
vision. Hence, the common good in the definition of Divine 
Positive Law is higher than that in the definition of the natural 
law. Moreover, Divine Positive Law is not merely supple 
mentary to the natural law, as human positive law is supple- 
mentary. Divine Positive Law as such (we thereby exclude 
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those Divine Positive Laws which simply re-state or clarify 


natural laws) has its own end—the beatific vision, its own 


means—the means of grace. In this sense, Divine Positive Law 
has just as much intrinsic necessity as the natural law, for 
man’s supernatural end imposes just as much necessity (if not 
more) upon man as does his natural end. Suarez thus speaks 
of a natural law “ in the order of grace”: “ This natural law 
can be taken either in the order of pure nature, or in the order 
of grace, in so far as it also has its nature. In this sense, it is 
clear that the natural law is two-fold: one of humanity (if I 
may so speak), another of grace. They are of different orders, 
however, and are ordained to distinct ends; hence, one is con- 
natural to human nature, the other is simply supernatural. 
This distinction Cajetan openly held in his commentary on 
I-II, 100, articles 1 and 3.”° Suarez writes elsewhere: 
‘Grace also has its proper essence and nature, to which a con- 
natural infused light not only directs man to what is right and 


honest and to the proper supernatural operation, but it also 


drives away darkness and error in our knowledge of the natural 
law, and commands observation of that law for a higher motive. 
Thus there is a two-fold natural law: one purely natural, the 
other simply supernatural but natural in the sense that it is 
consonant with [the nature of] grace. The purely natural law 
can be said to be divine since its source is God, but the natural 
law in the divine order is much more divine. For the first is 
from God through nature—and this is, as it were, a property 
of it; but the natural law in the supernatural order is directly 
from God in so far as He gives grace, supernatural knowledge 
and direction to fulfill the dictates of that law through the help 


of grace which excites and helps the will.” * 


* De Legibus, II, viii, l. 

” Ibid., I, iii, 12: “ quia etaim gratia habet suam propriam essentiam et 
haturam, cui connaturale est lumen infusum, cui etiam connaturale est non 
solum dirigere homines ad rectam et honestam, ac debitam operationem 
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Cajetan, in the passage cited by Suarez, differentiates between 
those moral actions prescribed by the Divine Law which, in view 
of man’s supernatural end, have an intrinsic necessity, and 
those moral actions which are essentially indifferent but. are 
obligatory as a consequence of the Law: “ Thus, moral precepts 
are those which, even if they were not prescribed by some law, 
are nevertheless to be kept as our reason either by itself or 
aided by the light of faith tells us. Ceremonials and judicial 
matters [judicialia], however, which prior to the law were 
indifferent could thus have been differently instituted; for 
example, that a blasphemer should be stoned rather than be- 
headed and that a lamb should be offered rather than a goat, 
and other matters of this sort.” ° : 

Thus, the Divine Positive Law must be divided into two 
parts: into “natural law in the supernatural order” and 
“purely positive ” law. The first has the same intrinsic neces- 
sity in its commands as the natural law strictly speaking; the 
second has merely an extrinsic necessity, and its role is to 
implement the natural law in the supernatural order much in 
the same way that in human law the “ purely positive” law 
implements the purely natural law. And since the “ natural 
law in the supernatural order” of which Suarez speaks fulfills 
most completely the norms of a primary analogate, this place 


must be assigned to it in the predication of law.® 


' supernaturalem, sed etiam depellere tenebras et errores circa ipsammet 


legem pure naturalem, et sub altiori ratione praecipere ipsiusmet legis 
naturalis observationem. Sic ergo lex naturalis duplex distingui potest, una 
pure naturalis, alia simpliciter supernaturalis, naturalis autem respective, 
per comparationem ad gratiam: unde cum lex naturalis etiam pura divina 
sit, quia a Deo manat, multo magis lex naturalis divini ordinis divina est: 
nam prior est a Deo mediante natura, a qua manat, tamquam proprietas 
ejus: posterior autem est a Deo per se infundente gratiam, et ipsum super — 
naturale lumen, ac actualiter etiam dirigente homines ad dictamina illius 
legis perficienda per auxilia gratiae excitantis et adjuvantis.” 

®2 Cajetan, In I-IIam, Q. C, a. 1. (Italics in text ours.) 

*? The question of whether or not law is predicated in an analogy of 
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IV. 


For various reasons, Suarez’ writings on law have not re- 
ceived in America during the past fifty years the attention that 
they certainly deserve.** His position that law is an act of the 
will rather than of the intellect has often been curtly dismissed 
as voluntaristic—as though voluntarism in this matter were 
synonymous with totalitarianism. A summary glance at the 
brief pasages quoted above will show that this is certainly not 
the case. Although Suarez placed law in the will, he did not 
deprive it of its rational or prudential basis. He was led to 
his position chiefly by the fact that obligation differentiates law 
from all other types of ordinations; and his analysis of this 
fact and the conclusions he drew from his analysis deserve 
considerable study by any one seriously interested in the phi- 
losophy of law. Moreover, Suarez’ treatment of the “ natural 
law in the supernatural order” is an important contribution 
to our clearer understanding of law and solves a difficulty which 
has either been ignored or treated superficially by other phi- 


losophers in this field. Of course, it may be objected that such 


a law lies in the field of theology and not in the field of 
philosophy, but no competent scholastic philosopher should treat 
the philosophy of law without including Divine Positive Law 
whether as a fact or as a possibility. As a matter of fact, 
there is a fascinating correlation between the natural law in 
the natural order and the natural law in the supernatural order 
of which Suarez speaks. Both have as their fundament a 


intrinsic attribution or of proper proportionality is too intricate a question 
to be discussed here. Moreover, as a metaphysical problem, it lies beyond 
the scope of this paper. | 

“*The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, however, plans to 
publish an English translation of selections from De Legibus, Defensio 
Fidei Catholicae et Apostolicae adversus Anglicanae Scctae Errores, and 
De Triplici Virtute Theologica, Fide, Spe, et Charitate as a member of the 
Classics of International Law series. 

5 Cf. also Blackstone, I Comm., Introd., Sect. 2, p. 41. 
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nature: the first is based on human nature in its natural consti- 
tuents or principles, the second on human nature elevated to a 
higher order. Both are discovered by a lumen: the first is 
discovered by the light of the intellect, the second by the light 
of faith or revelation. 

Finally, contemporary research into the nature of the bonum — 
commune has given us an invaluable insight into the primacy 
of the final cause in St. Thomas’s teaching on law. It has 
shown us how the natural ordinations of men to “ common 
goods ” link individuals together into organic bodies—not into 
artificial, egoistic units—on every level, natural and super- 
natural, and lays a philosophic basis for similar international 
groups along similar unselfish lines. It destroys as well the 
unreasonable emphasis on rights found in contemoprary juris- 
prudence—a result of the false primacy accorded efficient causes 
since the rise of mechanism in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century “°—and, without destroying rights, subordinates them 


to those duties, natural and supernatural, that are the true final 


causes in the mind of the Supreme Legislator. 

It is not suggested that the points mentioned here will pelve 
all the problems that arise in connection with a study of the 
nature of law or that they will answer all the difficulties of 
those who hold conflicting ideas. But perhaps they will stimu- 
late further ‘study of the contributions of an eminent exponent 
of scholastic philosophy of law who has been too long neglected 
by American scholastic philosophers. 


R. W. Motutean, 


University of Detroit. 


*¢Cf. R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1920), pp. 9-10. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


The members of the Association will be interested to know 
that the program for the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Association at Hotel Royal York, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
on December 27th and 28th, 1946, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. As announced at our Milwaukee meeting, the general 
theme of our Toronto gathering will be The Philosophy of 
Being, with both general and morning session being devoted to 
phases of that theme. The first morning will be devoted to 
Existentialism in Being. Reverend Dr. Henri Renard of St. 
Louis University will speak on Essence and Existence, and 
Reverend Dr. Ernest Kilzer, O. S. B., of St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, on The Modes of Existence. The 
second morning devoted to Existentialism in Thought will con- 
sider Existentialism in the Judgment, discussed by Reverend 
Dr. R. J. Henle, 8S. J., of St. Louis University, and Existential- 
ism in the Concept (tentative), by the Very Reverend Gerald 
Phelan, of the University of Notre Dame. 

The Annual Dinner on the evening of December 27 th will 
be featured by an Address to the membership by His Eminence, 
Cardinal McGuigan, who will be the guest of honor of the 
Association. The dinner session will also be addressed by Pro- 
fessor Etienne Gilson, who will speak on the subject Nova et 
Vetera, which will have relation to the general theme of our 
meeting. The subject of Professor Anton Pegis’ Presidential 
Address is tentatively The Middle Ages and Philosophy. 

The afternoon sessions as usual will be devoted to concurrent 
Round Tables in the various divisions of philosophy, with three 
- Round Tables being assigned to each afternoon. Thus far the . 
Secretary has the following Round Table reports: 


Logic and Method Division—Sister M. Dominica, R. 8. M., of St. 
Xavier’s College, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman. 
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a) The Concept of Being, which is the proper object of meta- 
physicians contrasted to that which is the proper object of 
logicians, dicsussed by Reverend Lucien Dufault, O. M. I.. 


b) The Three Fundamental Laws of Thought in their Metaphysical 
and Logical Aspects, by Reverend G. P. Minoque. 


Ethics and Philosophy of Society Division—Reverend Arthur J. Kelly, 
S.J., Loyola University of Chicago, Chairman. 


Problem: Thomistic Principles Concerning Human Person in 
Political Philosophy. 


Leaders: Rev. R. A. Lassance, 8. J., and Professor Donald A. 
Gallagher, both of Marquette University, Rev. J. Kelly 
of Loyola University of Chicago, and Dr. Tibor Payzs 
of the University of Detroit. 


Psychology Division—Reverend Dr. Stewart E. Dollard, S.J. of West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, Chairman. 


Problem: The Metaphysics of Knowledge (tentative). 


Leaders: Rev. Dr. Gerald Phelan, and Professor Yves Simon of 
Notre Dame. : 


Metaphysics Division—Dr. Gerald Smith of Marquette University, 
Chairman. 


Problems: a) The Realism of St. Thomas, by Dr. Kato Kiszely 
Payzs. 


b) The Judgment of Existence, by Dr. Francis C. Wade 
of Marquette University. 


The programs for the History of Philosophy and the Phi- 
- losophy of Law and Government divisions have not yet been 
forwarded to the Secretary. A full program in completed form 
should be ready for announcement in the October issue of this 
column. The Psychology and Ethics Divisions plan to use the 
Town Mecting method of discussion, with each speaker being 
allowed ten minutes to state his position, and then a period of 
cross questioning of the speakers and questions from the floor. 

The Secretary is in receipt of the following information from 
the Toronto Convention and Tourist Association in reply to his 
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‘inquiry concerning entry and exit of United States citizens 


in their visit to Toronto: 


We trust you will inform all those who may attend the convention 
that no birth certificate or other documentation is necesssary for entry 
into the Dominion of Canada. It is, however, necessary for an Ameri- 
ean citizen to be in possession of proper identification for his return 
home. The attached slip will give you full details in that connection. 

Identification: No passport or other document is required to enter 
or to leave Canada, and there is no entry fee or tax. To facilitate 
return into the United States, Immigration officers may require the 
production of papers to establish identity and place of residence, for 
example, any of the following will be useful: an old passport; birth or 
baptismal certificate if available; voter’s certificate, car license; driver’s 
license; or letter of identification from a bank manager or a municipal 
officer. Any document bearing signature and photograph may be used. 

Naturalized citizens should carry their naturalization certificates, and 
non-naturalized residents of the United States must have a re-entry 
permit issued by the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. A woman of Canadian birth married to a United States citizen 


should ascertain whether such marriage has taken place since the enact- 


ment of legislation requiring individual naturalization. 


The Hotel Royal York, of which Mr. J. Johnson is manager, 
informs the Secretary that owing to the extremely crowded 
conditions of all Toronto hotels it will be necessary that two 
members of the Association attending the convention be assigned 
to each double room. A block of double rooms is being reserved 
for our convention. Insofar as it is possible members planning 
to attend our coming meeting should apply for rooms in pairs. 
Where this is not possible individuals should write to the 
Reverend John Kelly, C.S.B., of St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, who is acting as Local Chairman of the Committee on 
Attendance, concerning a room-mate. While assurance is given 
by Mr. Johnson of the Hotel Royal York that all members will 
be taken care of, it would be advisable to make room reservations 
in advance. The doubling up feature is unfortunate, but it 
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appears that nothing can be done about it at this time; nor is 
there any evidence that any change in such arrangement will 
be possible during this year. Mr. Johnson reports that it is 
the condition under which all conventions are held in Toronto 
at the present time. He assures the Secretary that the arrange- 
ment has worked out quite satisfactorily. 

The Secretary hopes to publish a complete list of all the 
Regional Conferences of the Association, and the names of the 
Chairman or Secretary of such Conferences in the October issue 
of this column, together with any plans as to programs for the 
forthcoming academic year. A most successful Easter week 
meeting of the New England Regional Conference was held at 
Emmanuel College in Boston, under the co-chairmanship of 
Rev. Francis X. Meehan, of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Massachusetts, and Rev. John O’Brien, 8S. J., of Boston College, 
with approximately three hundred in attendance. The subject 
discussed was Philosophy of Education. On March tenth a 
Kentucky Regional Conference was held at Nazareth College, 
Louisville, Kentucky, with Rev. Dr. Alfred Horrigan as Chair- 
man. ‘The meeting was featured by a formal Scholastic dis- 
putation on the subject of Skepticism. Papers were read on 
St. Thomas and the Soctal Thought of His Day, Scholasticism 
in the Early American Colomal Colleges, and The Nature and 
Significance of Neo-Thomism Today. 


Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary of the Assoczation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Grammar of Motwes. By KENNETH BURKE. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1945. 553 pp. $5.00. ae 


The title of this book is a misnomer. One might reasonably expect 
upon opening it to find something comparable to such works on moti- 
vation as those by Troland, Boyd-Barrett, Bentham and others. Indeed 
the Table of the Springs of Action by Bentham is cited several times. 
But the author is, at least ostensibly, concerned with a linguistic or 
semantic treatment of his vague subject and if the label grammar is 
justifiable the term motive is given such a flexible scope as to be used 
(e.g.. p. 57) interchangeably with cause and source. 

A set of basic categories or pentad of key terms (viz., act, scene, 
agent, agency, purpose) are offered as a simplification of the subject 
of human motivation (p. xv). Since the author claims an equation 
between dramatic and dialectical (pp. xxii, 340, 511), he aligns his 
own five terms with a Scholastic hexameter formula and with Aristotle’s 
six elements of tragedy (p. 230f.). One really should compare them 
with the ten praedicamenta because for this author the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and grammar is rather feeble. Thus (pp. xvi and 
xviii) we read: | 


‘Strictly speaking, we mean by a Grammar of motives a concern with 
the terms alone... .. Speaking broadly we could designate as ‘ philosophies 
any statements in which these grammatical resources are specifically 
utilized. 

Theological, metaphysical and juridical doctrines offer the best illus- 
tration of the concerns we place under the heading of Grammar; the forms 
and methods of art best illustrate the concerns of Symbolic; and the ideal 
material to reveal the nature of Rhetoric comprises observations on parlia- 
mentary and diplomatic devices, editorial bias, sales methods and incidents 
of social sparring. However the three fields —- considerably. Our 
central theme is the Grammar. 


The reviewer confesses that two decades of reading St. Thomas and 
Thomists helped him very little in comprehending the author’s discus- 
sion of Aquinas and Aristotle (pp. 227; 465 ff.; and passim). The lack 
of formal object and proper delimitation throughout this book seems 
to violate logical order and ontological exigencies. On the other hand 
the author has a much better grasp of the truly traditional concept of 
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substance and more respect for it than any non-Scholastic thinkers 
with whom this reviewer is acquainted. He is aware of the secular 
distortions of religious patterns and theological doctrines. He makes 
many shrewd observations and sagaciously critical comments but there 
is much confusion, too. This reviewer is bewildered by such assertions 
as these: 


The five terms have roles as attributes of a common ground or substance 
(p. xix)... . A constitution is a substance—and as such, it is a set of 
motives (p. 342)... . Our pentad, as a final set of terms, themselves 
needed nothing to proceed (sic!) them (p. 340). | 


Readers of this journal might care to compare a review of an earlier 
work by the same author which appeared in these pages (New Scholasti- 
cism, January 1943). : 

The reason for the motto of this work, viz., “ Towards the Purification 
of War” seems far-fetched and obscure. The publisher’s blurb describes 
this volume as “semantics with a difference” and as “the problems 
of meaning in dramatic perspective.” It is regrettable that so many 
authors on the science of meaning should be so unclear and, often, even 
so meaningless. Nominalism seems to derive from semantics in the 
same illegitimate way that eugenics derives from genetics. This volume 
is the author’s seventh book and is itself the first part of a trilogy 
whose other two units are planned for appearance within two years. 
To the general reader the author has been known as a literary critic 
of the New Republic school. 
DANIEL C. O’GRaDY. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Riddle of the Karly Academy. By HAROLD CHERNISS. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1945. 103 pp. 


This slender volume contains three lectures the author gave at 
Berkeley in 1942. A prefatory note states that he soon afterwards 
entered the Army as a volunteer and that the text reproduces unchanged 
the lectures. They summarize and continue to some extent the researches 
presented by the author in his work Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and | 
the Academy (Baltimore 1944). Prof. Cherniss is extremely critical 
of Aristotle’s manner in presenting Plato and Platonism, and therefore 
also of all those who have taken at their face value this presentation. 
The first lecture is on Plato’s Lectures: A Hypothesis for an Enigma. 
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It refers to the notion that Plato, in unpublished lectures, developed 
a theory not contained in his Dialogues, but preserved or, at least 
adumbrated, in Aristotle’s criticism of the theory of idea-numbers. 
However, it seems clear to the author that Plato never held such an 
opinion, that this notion is the result of Aristotle’s interpretation who 
is “one of those who cannot be refuted by an author’s words because 
he is sure that the author was unable to say what he really thought.” 
The evidence for such unpublished lectures of Plato having been deliv- 
ered at all is very unconclusive, in fact non-existent. The oral doctrine 
- has been assumed to explain how Aristotle came to ascribe ‘to Plato a 
theory not found in the latter’s writings; and the discrepancy between 
the texts and this theory led then the students to discover the same 
theory also in the Dialogues. In these, however, there is a theory of 
ideal numbers, that is of ideas corresponding to numbers as there are 
ideas corresponding to all phenomenal multiplicities; but this is not 
the same as to submit that every idea is a number. Prof. Cherniss, in 
a painstaking analysis, endeavors to show that Aristotle’s, evidence is 
unreliable in certain points where it can be checked against the Platonic 
texts, as e.g., in regard to the interpretations of “the great and the 
small’ and the non-being in Sophistes as well as the participant in 
Timaeus. This being the case, one may assume that Aristotle’s pre- 
sentation of the “unwritten” doctrine is exposed to doubt, the more 
since it contradicts what we know of Plato’s written works. The whole 
theory of the unwritten doctrine has best to be abandoned. Aristotle’s 
testimony has to be accepted insofar as it agrees with the known doc- 
trine of Plato, whereas it is to be viewed as Aristotle’s own interpretation 
of Academic thought in those points where it is at variance with the texts. 

This methodological principle is applied in the second lecture on 
“Speusippus, Xenocrates, and the Polemical Method of Aristotle.” 
The two successors of Plato did not adhere to the theory of ideas; they 
developed opinions of. their own which were opposed to the only one 
they knew to be Plato’s, that is the one contained in the Dialogues, and 
it is also this theory which Aristotle contrasts with that of the two 
writers. But the latter “had a polemical reason for reducing all 
Platonic ideas to identity with numbers”; the separate non-sensible 
entities of Speusippus and Xenocrates were numbers; if those of Plato 
were too, all three theories could be refuted by a single systematic proof. 
That this was a favorite procedure on the part of Aristotle is shown 
by an analysis of his criticism of the theory of elements in De caelo 
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III. On the whole, even the Plato as he appears “ with different dis- 
tortions” in Aristotle’s criticism and the systems of the two scholar- 
ships, is the Plato known from the dialogues. 

The third part tries to answer the question of the nature of the 
Academy and the kind of teaching given there. No definite doctrine 
was taught as “ orthodox ” since the two successors of Plato deviated 
so much from their master’s theory regarding the ideas. That Speusippus 
became the next head of the Academy is explained first by his interest 
in mathematics, secondly, by his being the oe of the pupils, older at 
least than Aristotle. 

Short as this book is, it contains a great number of stimulating ideas. 
It opens a new outlook on certain problems in the history of Platonism 
and of Aristotelianism too. It deserves the keenest examination of the 
proofs submitted and to be studied iowecrons interested in the essence 
of Platonic philosophy and its later developments. If Prof. Cherniss is 
right, we will have to change some of our notions concerning Plato and 
Aristotle. But not concerning Platonism as it became effective in his- 
tory. Not what a philosopher actually meant, but what he has been 
believed to mean is what influences the history of ideas. But historically 
viewed, any correction of our opinion has to be welcomed. It is up to > 
the authoritative students of Plato and Aristotle to form a final judg- 
ment on the notions here proposed. In no case can they be ignored. 


RupouF ALLERS. 


La théorie des premiers principes selon Maine de Biran. By ARCADE- 
M. Monette, O.P. Montreal-Paris: Editions du Levrier-J. Vrin, 
1945. Pp. 239. 


Maine de Biran, 1766 to 1824, is a highly interesting figure in the 
history of French philosophy. He has been unduly neglected for a long 
time and, even now, is studied hardly outside of France. He is pri- 
marily the philosopher of freedom. He too starts with consciousness, 
but not with that of the cogito, but with that of the will experienced 
immediately as free. Action, he says, presupposes the power to act 
differently. The cogito owes its evidence to its being mine, that is 
springing from my own effort. The fact of effort furnishes the basis 
for all other principles among which, prnorclingy, that of causality 
holds a particularly prominent place. _ 

The book under review presents first, by way of introduction, a brief 
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biographical sketch, and in Chap. I summarizes the studies and reflec- 
tions which preceded the formulation of the fundamental principle. 
“The primitive fact of effort, as a foundation of the principles” is 
exposed in chap. II. Causality is discussed then, and the other first 
notions in the fourth chapter. The concluding section surveys the whole 
problem and evaluates Biran’s philosophy. | 

Although obviously and admittedly dependent on Descartes in his 
search for a basis from which to start, Biran differs from his predeces- 
sor insofar as he rejects the discursive formula of the ergo sum. In 
the experience of effort the ego knows itself as being and exerting 
without any analysis. It is characteristic that Biran, praising Descartes 
and claiming that he takes up the latter’s principle, states it as “I 
think, I am” without a “therefore.” And he finds that this “ primi- 
tive, substantial thought is identified in its source with a sentiment of 
action or of a willed effort.” 

The work by P. Monette is a welcome introduction to the ideas of a 
highly interesting thinker. It does not aspire at being a complete 
presentation of Maine de Biran’s whole philosophy, a task which is 
rather difficult because of the non-systematic mind of this philosopher. 
But the author has succeeded in rendering clear and appealing the 
fundamentals of a decidedly original philosophy. 


Rupour ALLERS. 


Traditio. Ed. by S. T. Kurrner and J. Quasten. Vol. III. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service, 1945. Pp. 425. 


Like the two preceding volumes the present offers many articles of 
interest to the student of ancient and medieval literature and civiliza- 
tion. It isless important for the philosopher proper. Most of the articles 
are on subjects either of Canon Law, economics, or linguistics. Among 
the first figure contributions by S. T. Kuttner on the canonical concept 
of Cardinalis, among the second group one by Segré on Byzantine 
economy, among those on linguistics one by Higgins on the Origin of — 
Standard late Greek. P. Shehan discusses the “ Text and Structure of 
the Book of Wisdom,” W. Parsons the expression “ Lest Men like 
Fishes,” and so forth. Of immediate interest to the philosopher is the 
study by A. Nehring on Plato and the Theory of Language (pp. 13-48). 
Although Cratylus sets out to analyze the question of how language 
originated, the real problem of the dialogue is that of “meaning.” 
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Words are tools for the man “ who knows to ask and to answer.” They 
are signs created for communication. Only on the basis of this signifi- 
cance of words the origin problem can be solved. Words being tools 
for communication presuppose a pact determining their use. Sophist 
and Theaethetus are concerned with logos as reason and speech, not 
with the word as such. The analysis of these three dialogues furnishes 
the basis for a discussion of the theory of language in the pre-platonic 
period and with Plato himself. Plato’s position is defined: “ Language 
is not a source from which truth can be learned, but is an instrument 
with which truth can be communicated as well as established.” A con- 
cluding section deals with later developments. The Stoics separated 
linguistic philosophical inquiry; the Middle Ages brought about again 
a synthesis. The extensive literature on language, signification, ete. left 
by medieval authors is dealt with very succinctly. Some modern authors, 
like Cassirer, Biihler, Marty and others are briefly surveyed. The 
problems are divided in those concerned with the creation of words 
and those referring to linguistical functions. Another article which 
deserves attention is that by L. Spitzer on Classical and Christian Ideas 
of World Harmony: Prolegomena to an Interpretation of the Word 
“ Stimmung.” The first part appeared in vol. II, pp. 409-464; the 
second part fills pp. 307 to 364 of vol. III. The wealth of material 
condensed in this essay is so enormous that it is quite impossible to 
give an adequate report of it. It is a beautiful illustration of the mutual 
dependence of studies on literature, language, general culture, and . 


_ philosophical ideas. Notions born in the minds of speculative philoso- 


phers, images suggested to the poetic contemplation of the world, intrin- 
sic regularities of linguistic developments, the general state of civilization, 
and the socio-political factors prevailing at different epochs, they all 
work together in fashioning the expression of ideas and forming ideas 
which seek expression. It is of high interest to see how speculation on 
numbers, the theory of the “temperaments,” and the notions of cosmic 
harmony flow together, mingle and separate again, not without having 
suffered the influence of their communion. It is also important to 
realize that and how very old ideas have stayed alive up to very recent 
times. Since the notions of harmony and harmoniously “tempered ” 
relations have acquired, in these our days, a particular importance, one 
might well ponder on the concluding remarks of this essay. The idea 
or concept of world harmony was still alive in Protestantism. It played 
a great role in the thought of the Romantics, especially of Novalis. Its 
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“death cannot be attributed to Protestantism as such . . . but to the 
destructive process of ‘ demusicalization’ and secularization, in the six- 


teenth and seventeenth centuries.” The decadence of the concept of 


world harmony is linked up with Calvinism and Cartesianism, with 
analytic rationalism and the “segmentary, fragmentary, materialistic, 


and positivistie view of the world.” The clarification of these problems 


demands, Professor Spitzer says, a special study. We hope that he will 
report, before long, on the results of his investigations. In any ease, 
the philosopher ought to consider the kind of approach and the facts 
submitted in this essay. He will learn a good deal about the intimate 
relations his own particular field has with all other sides of human life 
and endeavor. To the beginner the things he is told here may serve as 
a warning not to take for granted any signification of terms when he 


~ encounters them at different times and in different authors. To the 


advanced student the perusal of Professor Spitzer’s article will prove 
a source of stimulation, information, and pleasure. 
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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTEeRLy Review or PHILOSOPHY 


VoLuME XX OCTOBER, 1946 _ NUMBER 4 


THE FUNCTION OF THE WILL IN DESCARTES’ 
PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


OME of Descartes’ countrymen have rightly called the 
existence of God la clef de votte* of his philosophic struc- 
ture. Although it rests upon the other elements, it nevertheless 
furnishes them support and unites them all into one coherent 
and consistent whole. 
If we fail to grasp Descartes’ thought at this all-important 
stage in the development of his system, its full significance will 


elude us for ever. Moreover, in a philosophy which suspends 


truth from the divine omnipotence and makes the judgment a 
function of the will, we cannot hope to gain a proper insight if 
we approach it on purely intellectual grounds. Unless we recog- 


*Cf. Maurice Blondel, “ La clef de voite du systéme cartésien,” Rivista 
di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, Supplemento Speciale al Volume XIX, Luglio 
1937, pp. 69 ff. Cf. also: “La véracité divine est comme la clef de vofite 
de tout le systéme; qu’elle disparaisse et toute vérité s’évanouie avec elle.” 
Victor Brochard, Descartes, Les Principes de la Philosophie (Livre Pre- 


-miier), Nouvelle Edition, avec une notice biographique, une introduction, 


une analyse critique et des notes historiques et philosophiques, Paris, 1886, 
p. 8. Also: “La preuve ontologique signifie que la théodicée n’est pas 
seulement l’itinéraire de l’esprit mais la clef de vofite d’un monde ou 
régnent les nombres.” Henri Gouhier, Hssais sur Dearne, — Vrin, 
1937, p. 139. 
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nize the role of the will, which in the proofs is more vital than 
in any other part, his system is bound to appear as full of 
cracks and fissures which no ingenuity will succeed in mending 
and which the most sympathetic understanding cannot afford 
to overlook. 

Before considering the proofs themselves, these are the ques- 
tions which we must ask ourselves: What is the position which 
Descartes has reached at the end of the Second Meditation? 
What is the nature of the material with which he must construct 
the demonstration? What type of God does his philosophy 
require, or rather, what is the need which he experiences and 
which only a supernatural reality can satisfy ? 

In spite of its resolve to deny. all reality, the will finds itself 
compelled to recognize the presence of the ideas in the mind, 
at least as brute facts, and, at the same time, also as a fact, the 
existence of that mind, that is, the existence of the self as a 
thing which thinks. | 

If these are the building blocks at our disposal, it would 
seem natural that we should select the one which possesses the 
highest degree of reality. With Carterus,? the author of the 
First Set of Objections, we might ask: Could not Descartes 
have considered himself as a substance and argue in the same. 
manner as St. Thomas and Aristotle argued, that is, from the 
contingent reality of that substance to an absolute reality as its 
cause ?—— To ask that question is to miss Descartes’ intentions. 
Aristotle and St. Thomas derive truth from sense experience. 


“Voila certes, & mon avis, la méme voie que suit Saint Thomas, qu'il 
appelle la voie de la causalité de la cause efficiente, laquelle il a tirée du 
Philosophe; hormis que Saint Thomas ni Aristote ne se sont pas souciés 
des causes des idées. Et peut-étre n’en était-il pas besoin; car pourquoi ne 
suivrai-je pas la voie la plus droite et la moins écartée? Je pense, donc je 
suis, voire méme je suis l’esprit méme et la pensée; or, cette pensée et cet 
esprit, ou il est par soi-méme, ou par autrui; si par autrui, celui-la enfin 
par qui est-il? s’il est par soi, donc il est Dieu; car ce qui est par soi se 
sera aisément donné toutes choses.” Premiéres Objections; AT IX, 75-76. 
(A T = Adam et Tannery, Oeuvres, Paris, Cerf, 1897-1913). | 
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As a result, more often than not, they have to be content with 
probabilities. Were he to follow their method, he would not be 
able to rid himself of the many doubts with which he finds 
himself embarrassed even after completing the entire course of 
studies at one of the “most celebrated schools in Europe”’; ® 
nor would he have succeeded in lifting philosophy from that 
lowly condition which he depicts in the Discours de la Méthode: 


Je ne dirai rien de la Philosophie, sinon que voyant qu’elle a été culti- 
vée par les plus excellents esprits qui ayent vécu depuis plusieurs 
siécles, et que néanmoins il ne s’y trouve encore aucune chose dont on 
ne dispute, et par conséquent qui ne soit douteuse, je n’avais point assez 
de présomption pour espérer d’y rencontrer mieux que les autres; et 
que, considérant combien il peut y avoir de diverses opinions, touchant 
une méme matiére, qui soient soutenues par des gens doctes, sans qu’il 
y en puisse avoir jamais plus d’une seule qui soit vraie, je reputais 
presque pour faux tout ce qui n’était que vraisemblable.* 


From his early youth, so Descartes tells us, he “had an 
excessive desire to distinguish the true from the false,”* and 
this excessive desire for certitude now appears as a metaphysical 
necessity. When the ideas emerge from the doubt, they are 
practically devoid of significant content. Descartes’ position, 


*“J’ai été nourri aux lettres dés mon enfance, et parce qu’on me per- 
suadait que, par leur moyen, on pouvait acquérir une connaissance claire 
et assurée de tout ce qui est utile 4 la vie, j’avais un extréme désire de les 
apprendre. Mais sit6t que j’eus achevé tout ce cours d’études, au bout 
duquel on a cofitume d’étre recu au rang des doctes, je changeai entiére- 
went d’opinion. Car je me trouvai embarassé de tant de doutes et d’erreurs, 
quil me semblait n’avoir fait autre profit, en tachant de m’instruir, sinon 
que j’avais découvert de plus en plus mon ignorance. Et néanmoins j’étais 
en l’une des plus célébres écoles de l’Europe, ot je pensai qu’il devait y 


avoir de savants hommes, s’il y en avait en aucun endroit de la terre.” 


Discours de la Méthode I; AT VI, 4-5. | 
‘Discours I; AT VI, 8. Cf. also: “...1a Philosophie donne moyen de 
parler vraisemblablement de toutes choses, et se faire admirer des moins 
savants ... Discours I; AT VI, 6. 
*Discours, 1; HRI, 87. (HR = The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 
rendered into English by Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 2 vols., 


Cambridge University Press, 1931). 
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therefore, is such that without a guarantor assuring him of the ~ 
objective validity and immutability of the ideas, he can make 
no further progress.° This guarantee of absolute certainty is 
not the function of the First Being of Aristotle and of St. 
Thomas. The God of Aristotle is the first cause of motion in 
the universe; that of St. Thomas appears as its creator. Their 
God fills a different need, and whatever that need may be, it is 
not the certainty to which Descartes aspires. What Descartes’ 
philosophy calls for is not only a God as the cause of motion or 
the cause of the universe, but a God Who is the cause of truth 
as he sees it, that is, of the truth of the ideas in our mind. 

The self as a contingent reality being excluded as a basis for 
the proof, there is nothing left for Descartes but to make use of 
the ideas which, although at this stage known merely as appear- 
ances, are at least certain as far as their presence in the mind 
is concerned. 

However, while Descartes abandons the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
basis of the proof for the existence of God, he does not, at least 
at first glance, seem to reject the method. In fact, he considers 


°“ Mais afin de la pouvoir tout-4-fait éter (la raison de douter) je dois 
examiner s’il y a un Dieu, sitét que l’occasion s’en présentera; et si je 
trouve qu’il y en ait un, je dois aussi examiner s’il peut étre trompeur; 
car sans la connaissance de ces deux vérités, je ne vois pas que je puisse 


jamais étre certain d’aucune chose.” Méd. III; AT IX, 28-29. 


®“ Toutefois j’ai regu et admis ci-devant plusieurs choses comme trés cer- 
taines et trés manifestes, lesquelles néanmoins j’ai reconnu par aprés étre 
douteuses et incertaines. Quelles étaient done ces choses-la? C’était la 
terre, le ciel, les astres et toutes les autres choses que j’appercevais par 
l’entremise de mes sens. Or qu’est-ce que je concevais clairement et dis- 
tinctement en elles? Certes rien autre chose sinon que les idées ou les pen- 
sées de ces choses se présentaient & mon esprit. Et encore 4 present je ne 
nie pas que ces idées ne se rencontrent en moi. Mais il y avait encore une 
autre chose que j’assurais, et qu’&é cause de l’habitude que j’avais 4 la croire, 
je pensais appercevoir trés clairement, quoi que véritablement je ne l’apper- 
cusse point, 4 savoir qu’il y avait des choses hors de moi, d’oti procédaient 
ces indées, et auxquelles elles étaient tout-d&-fait semblables. Et c’était en 
cela que je me trompais; ou, si peut-Atre je jugeais selon la vérité, ce 
n’était aucune connaissance que j’eusse, qui fut cause de la vérité de mon 
jugement,” Med. III; A 7 IX, 27-28. 
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the argument from efficient causality as the first and foremost, 
not to say the only way of arriving at the existence of God: 


. je pense qu’il est manifeste A tout le monde que la considération 


de Ja cause efficiente est le premier et principal moyen, pour ne pas 


dire le seul et l’unique, - nous ayons pour prouver Vexistence de 
Dieu.® | 

Carterus was quick to discern that this apparent concession 
to the philosophy of St. Thomas is scarcely able to hide a radi- 
cally different metaphysical outlook. The argument from effi- 
cient causality is built upon a contingent reality. In what sense 
can an idea be considered a contingent reality, and how can it 
be said to be of such a nature as to be able to support a proof 
from causality ?*° 

For Carterus, the question is unanswerable, simply because 


the idea is not a reality.1 According to St. Thomas, the intel- 


lect, prior to the act of knowledge, has a nature which is only 
in potency to being. In knowing, it identifies itself with the 
intelligibility of the thing.’* The only reality which we can 


*Quatriémes Réponses; A 7’ IX, 184. 

For an attempt at determining the historical origin of the reality of 
the ideas, cf. R. Dalbiez, “Les sources scolastiques de la théorie cartésienne 
de l’étre objectif (& propos du Descartes de M. Gilson) ,” Revue histoire 
de la philosophie, 1929, pp. 464-472. 

11“ Mais je suis ici contraint de m’arréter un peu, de peur de me fatione 
trop; car j’ai déja l’esprit aussi agité que le flotant Euripe.  J’accorde, 
je nie, j’approuve, je réfute, je ne veux pas m’éloigner de l’opinion de ce 
grand homme, et toutefois je n’y puis consentir. Car, je vous prie, quelle 
cause requiert une idée? Ou dites-moi ce que c’est qu’idée? C’est donc la 
chose pensée, en tant qu’elle est objectivement dans l’entendement. Mais 
qu’est-ce qu’étre objectivement dans l’entendement. Si je l’ai bien appris, 
cest terminer & la facon d’un object l’acte de l’entendement, ce qui en effect 
west qu’une dénomination extérieure, et qui n’adjoute rien de réel & la 
chose. Car, tout ainsi qu’étre vu n’est en moi autre chose sinon que I’acte 
que la vision tend vers moi, de méme @étre pensé, ou étre objectivement 
dans l’entendement, c’est terminer et arréter en soi la pensée de l’esprit; 
ce qui se peut faire sans aucun mouvement et changement en la chose, 
voire méme sans que la chose soit. Pourquoi done recherchai-je la cause 
d'une chose, qui actuellement n’est point, qui n’est qu’une simple dénomi- 
nation et un pur néant?” Premiéres Obj.; A 7 IX 74. 

““ Anima est quodammodo omnia.” Sum. Theol. Ia, q. 84, art. 1. 
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